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Britai d the Dulles D 
ritain and the ulles octrine 


So the Chinese have decided to keep the 
United Nations disunited! Just when 
everyone was hoping that the row be- 
tween America and her allies could be 
conveniently forgotten, Chou En-lai has 
revived it. The Chinese Note—nicely 
timed to arrive just before the General 
Assembly began its Session last Tuesday— 
politely rejects the American plan for a 
two-sided conference and repeats almost 
verbatim the Round Table argument which 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was using a few weeks 
ago. Although the State Department was 
able, without difficulty, to defeat Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s immediate attempt to raise 
the issue of Chinese representation, it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Dulles can prevent 
the resumption of a full-scale debate on 
the way the Korean conference ought to 
be organised. 

Those who counted on the Chinese to 
follow Mr. Nehru’s example and help the 
U.S. out of the embarrassment into which 
its pig-headed diplomacy had brought it 
were expecting too much. After all, why 
should Peking be helpful ? What interest 
has it got in facilitating the holding of a 
conference which Mr. Dulles intends to 
break up unless he obtains an uncon- 
ditional surrender to Syngman Rhee’s 
demands. So far from aiming at peace, 
Mr. Dulles’ doctrine is to keep Asians 
fighting Asians, or at least trying to fight 
Asians, } in ™ndo-China and Formosa as well 
as in Korea. Indeed, as though to advertise 


this intention to the Chinese, he has chosen 
this moment to persuade a tottering French 
Government to send another 15,000 metro- 
politan troops to Viet Nam and to disregard 
the plea from M. Reynaud, as well as from 
M. Mendés-France, for an effort to end 
the hopeless war by negotiation with 
Ho Chi Minh. Since it is American 
policy to close any road which could 
possibly lead to a negotiated settlement or 
even a relaxation of tension, no one should 
be surprised that Chou En-lai has now 
decided to make as much trouble as possible 
between the U.S. and her allies. 

Mr. Dulles’s intransigence has put all 
those who really want peace in the Pacific 
in an awkward dilemma. We urge the 
need for a conference, but we should be 
wise to assume in advance that, even if we 
get our way, the conference will achieve 
nothing; and an old diplomatic maxim 
tells us that a conference which fails is 
worse than no conference at all. In this 
case, however, things have got to get worse 
before they get better. There is only one 
way to shift the Americans from their 
present policies and persuade them to 
return to the more moderate doctrine of 
Mr. Truman, which Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
reaffirmed at Chicago this week. That 
way is to prove conclusively at the confer- 
ence table that, if they adhere to the Dulles 
doctrine, they must “ go it alone.” Even 
if a Korean Peace Conference can achieve 
nothing, it must be the aim of British policy 





to ensure that it takes place in order to 
bring this lesson home to the U.S. 

But are Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Eden—let alone Lord Salisbury—prepared 
to submit Anglo-American relations to this 
kind of strain? The omens are noe 
auspicious. As yet, there is no sign of any 
British opposition to American policies in 


‘Indo-China; and, at the United Nations 


last Tuesday, Sir Gladwyn Jebb made a 
further concession by supporting the pro- 
posal that the issue of Chinese recognition 
should be postponed till 1954. It is right 
and proper that we should do everything 
to avoid unnecessary conflicts with the 
U.S.. But it is sheer irresponsibility to 
permit Mr. Dulles to count on our support 
for a near-war strategy which will be 
overwhelmingly rejected by public opinion 
when its consequences begin to be seen. 
Sooner or later the Dulles doctrine must 
be challenged by America’s allies. The 
sooner and the more public that challenge, 
the better the prospects for peace. 


The End of the Boom 


The sharp decline in Wall Street stocks 
continues—since January they have drop- 
ped more than fifteen per cent.—and it is 
being taken as an omen of an approaching 
“shakeout” or “little recession” in the 
U.S. economy, especially as it is accom- 
panied by a steady fall in farm prices and 
in sales of steel, machine tools, farm mach- 
inery and used cars. Other industries, too, 
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are encountering difficulties, and both the level 
of consumer credit and the size of the stocks 
held by manufacturers and traders are causing 
some concern to economic forecasters. Union 
leaders, such as Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther, 
who spoke of the dangers of a possible “down- 
turn” in the near future in their Labour Day 
speeches, are not alone in their belief that the 
Administration may soon be forced to do some- 
thing to prevent the economy going “over the 
top of the boom” into an unspectacular but 
steady decline. 

The boom has undoubtedly levelled off in 
the course of the summer, even though total 
production was still rising in the middle of this 
year at an annual rate of eight per cent., and 
though more people are employed at higher 
wages than ever before. It is possible to attri- 
bute the “bearishness” of Wall Street to the 
big investors’ fear of peace.- Even before the 
Korean armistice there had been substantial 
“economy” cuts in the arms programme that 
provided much of the motive-force of the boom. 
This, however, would not wholly explain why 
general stocks were falling for some months 
before the armistice, or why the weakest sections 
of the economy are those not directly dependent 
on rearmament. It is much more probable that 
the boom—which brought a huge increase in 
investment as well as in the output of goods— 
has created an over-production crisis, on the 
farms as well as industry and building. If, for 
instance, the steel strike last year had not created 
a temporary steel scarcity, the industry would 
already have cut production well below capacity, 
as it now expects to do before the end of the 
year. To some extent, the big corporations, 
which have so strong a voice in Administration 
policy, may not be displeased at the prospect of 
a “shakeout.” If they disregard its effects on 
countries which have been earning dollars in 
the margins of the boom, they could stand to 
gain from it, not least because it will make life 
difficult for lesser competitors and make 
organised labour more docile. They cannot let 
it go too far, however; any substantial “down- 
turn” could cost the Republicans’ control of 
Congress in 1954. 


Mr. Krushchev’s Line 


The promotion of Mr. Krushchev to First 
Secretary of the Communist Party, which means 
that he now ranks third, if not second, in the 
Soviet hierarchy, coincided with his searching 
review of agricultural policy, on which he has 
been for some time the foremost Soviet trouble- 
shooter. His account of failures and mistakes 
in farm policy reads remarkably like those made 
recently by the Hungarian and Rumanian 
Premiers, and fits into precisely the same pattern 
—excessive concern with heavy industry, neglect 
of agriculture. The livestock situation, he said, 
was “especially unsatisfactory”; the number of 
cattle had fallen by over two million last year 
alone. There had been mismanagement on 
State and collective farms, due partly to the lack 
ef properly trained staff; supplies of building 
material, machinery and other farm equipment 
have been “inadequate”; price-policy has been 
wrong, and the system of production planning 
has been so ill-ordered that Soviet agriculture 


has not been producing enough of the right 
foodstuffs and industrial crops. Much of the 
long directive is concerned with remedies for 
the weaknesses that Mr. Krushchev denounces, 
and it looks forward to securing, by the changes 
he advocates, enough “meat, milk, butter and 
eggs, and other livestock produce for the popula- 
tion, and major raw materials for light industry 
and the food industry.” -This target, like those 
for other improvements in living conditions set 
recently by Mr. Malenkov, is to be reached “in 
two or three years.” 

This change of policy—which includes the 
repeal of measures supposedly introduced by 
Beria before his fall—is clearly prompted by the 
present inability of Soviet agriculture to fulfil 
the demands that the Malenkov “concessions ” 
will shortly make upon it. The gap will be filled 
for the moment, presumably, by promises of 
early betterment and by Soviet imports of food. 
It is equally clear, from the wide scope of Mr. 
Krushchev’s: criticisms, that these “short- 
comings” are not something new, They are the 
price that the Soviet Union, like Eastern 
Europe, has had to pay for rapid industrialisa- 
tion and rearmament. 


The Electricians’ Strike 


With last Wednesday’s “strong recommenda- 
tion” to the E.T.U. strikers to return to work 
so. that the Court of Inquiry might investigate 
in what Mr. Walter Stevens, the Communist 
General Secretary of the Union, in beautifully 
chosen words, describes as “an atmosphere of 
industrial serenity,” another of the annual Com- 
munist summer-holiday diversions comes to an 
end: the Court of Laquiry, while finding against 
the Union in general, will make some face- 
saving concessions, and the rank-and-file of the 
electricians will settle down again to loyal work 
in an atmosphere of wage-restraint, until the 
Communists on their Executive are able to find 
another imagiaary grievance to foment! This, 
at any rate, is the story one might deduce from 
most of the press comment and from reading 
between the lines of the Ministry of Labour 
statements. The reality may be rather different. 

There is no evidence that the basis of the dis- 
pute is not a genuine sense of grievance, and no 
good reason to say that, in pressing their case 
by strike action, Mr. Stevens and his colleagues 
have been following a specifically Communist 
course. The assumption that wage-restraint is 
the normal state of mind of the “ good” worker 
is a hangover from the controlled Crippsian 
economy of the pre-1951 Labour Government. 
Whether Mr. Stevens and his fellows on the 
Executive realise it or not, they have been 
demonstrating not so much a Communist tech- 
nique, as a characteristically capitalist reaction to 
a characteristically capitalist situation. Now that 
the special circumstances of the Labour Govern- 
ment no longer exist to justify wage-restraint, 
trade unionists are more and more demanding 
that the unions revert to their traditional job of 
wringing more out of the profits. The-electri- 
cians, by striking, have stolen a march on their 
fellow engineering workers; and before long all 
the skilled men will be striding farther and 
farther away from the unskilled. In spite of the 
emphasis in the Press on the Communist views 
of its leading officials, the E.T.U. is, in fact, 
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behaving much more after the fashion of a C.L.O. 
union in Detroit or Seattle. What is more, as 
the American engineering unions have demon- 
strated, this can be one of the most effective ways 
of compelling both employers and employees to 
co-operate in stepping up industrial productivity. 
The Ministry of Labour, steeped in the tradition 
of Mr. Bevin and,-less directly, of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, may disapprove. But, if Mr. Butler 
really believes in making free enterprise work, 
he should be saluting the electricians’ initiative. 


Issues at Geneva . 

In our Correspondence columns this week, 
Mr. Konni Zilliacus draws attention to the 
dangers, from the aspect of Commonwealth 
trade, inherent in the proposed admission of 
Japan to membership of the group of States sig- 
natory to the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs. His argument, which will certainly be 
echoed in Lancashire, is that a “low-wage” 
country, such as Japan, is not entitled to enjoy 
the benefits of “most favoured nation” treat- 
ment. Fair enough; but the problem is rather 
more complex than Mr.. Zilliacus—and the 
Beaverbrook press—make out. Have we any 
right to prevent the people of the British Colonial 
Empire, whose purchasing power and living stan- 
dards are low, from getting the benefit of cheap 
goods from Japan? The answer is clearly “No”, 


though that is precisely what we did before 1939, 


and there are still advocates of a return to the 
old colonial policy. . Japanese competition, how- 
ever, threatens not merely Britain but other 
industrialised European countries; and at the 
new session of Gatt which opened at Geneva this 
week, there seems likely to be a tendency for 
more countries to invoke the “escape” clause 
which allows tariffs to be raised for the protection 
of threatened home industries. Since this cannot 
be done in a discriminatory way, Britain is 
placed in a peculiar difficulty owing to her Com- 
monwealth commitments. 


Protection for British Farmers 

Japan apart, the. waters at Geneva are likely 
to be stirred by the British Government’s 
reported intention to seek the right to impose a 
tariff on foreign—i.e., mainly European—agri- 
cultural produce. At present, imports of such 
produce are subject to a system of quotas and 
seasonal embargoes: substitution of protective 
duties would be a logical part of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of getting rid of controls and at 
the same time holding up prices in, the farmers’ 
interests. Under the provisions of Gatt, strictly 
interpreted, this cannot be done unless the new 
duties are imposed on Commonwealth produce 
also; for Britain is pledged not to extend Imperial 
preferences. The Government’s dilemma, how- 
ever, is that Britain is also pledged to allow food- 
stuffs to come in from Commonwealth countries 
duty-free. Hence the need for Gatt’s special 
permission. Other countries, which are not 
troubled by the preference limitation, are free to 
protect their farmers by tariffs as much as they 
please; and it is argued that this justifies the 
British claim. Moreover, seasonal embargoes 
have, in practice, worked clumsily. Owing to 
variations in the dates at which particular British 
crops are ready, they have caused shortages and 
unnecessarily high prices in the shops here, as 
well as sudden gluts of unsold produce in France 








or 
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and Italy. The N.F.U. seems to think that 
European exporters ought to prefer tariffs to the 
present system. Whether they will, remains to 
be seen; and a tariff, all the year round, on Euro- 


pean agricultural produce must involve yet 


another addition to the British cost of living. 


Mr. Joseph Reeves, M.P.: A Correction 

In an article which appeared on our front page 
last week, it was suggested that Mr. Joseph 
Reeves, M.P., had forfeited the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society’s nomination to the Socialist, 
Co-operative and Professional Organisation sec- 
tion of the Labour Party N.E.C. as a result of his 
demands for a Socialist foreign policy. This was 
a misstatement. The nomination is always made 
from among the membership of the Society’s 
Political Purposes Committee, and Mr. Reeves 
ceased to be a member of that Committee under 
the age rule in February, 1953. His nomination a 
year ago was understood by all concerned to be 
the last for which he would be eligible. 


PARIS 
Wage-levels and E.D.C. 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: It looks at the 
moment as if the Assembly were going to be called 
on September 29 for a brief “extraordinary ” ses- 
sion—after which it will adjourn again till 
October 12. The deputies are not, at the moment, 
popular in the country. Having voted for them- 
selves a 25,000 francs a month increase (at a time 
when a huge number of workers do not even earn 
that), they thought they had done enough. Few 
supported the Socialist and Communist demand 
for the convening of the Assembly, to compel 
the Government to-answer a few awkward ques- 
tions about the Strike and some even more awk- 


ward ones about Morocco. Only now—perhaps 


as a result of the anxiety caused by Adenauer’s 
victory—will there be enough signatures to make 
it constitutionally necessary to convene the 
Assembly before October. Between now and 
then there will be the Congress of the 
Radical Party at Aix-les-Bains, where a major 
battle is expected between the supporters and 
enemies of E.D.C. Whether the Laniel Govern- 
ment will survive the September 29 meeting re- 
mains to be seen; its chances seem rather better 
today than they did-a fortnight ago, when M. 
Herriot, Chairman of the Assembly, used every 
conceivable device for avoiding a special session. 

Although the greatest scepticism persists, both 
among housewives and retailers, as to the lasting 
effect of M. Edgar Faure’s “lower prices” cam- 
paign, the promise made by the Government to 
“revise” certain abnormally low wages may per- 
suade the Assembly to give it a temporary re- 
prieve. Not that it is in the least certain that all 
these “ expedients ” (as the Socialist Franc-Tireur 
calls them) will prevent a new outbreak of strikes 
in the autumn. Railwaymen to whom I have 
talked were almost unanimous in referring to the 
end of the August strikes as an “armistice.” 
Similarly, no one (except the few hundred “ token 
victims ”) is taking the new measures against tax 
evasion and foreign currency infringements very 
seriously. This, after all, is a campaign which 
has often been launched, but never successfully 
concluded. Altogether, a great scepticism can be 
felt everywhere concerning the effectiveness of 
the present Right-Centre administration. 

But what other possibilities are there? M. 
Mendés-France, after his “glorious failure” in 
June, has been completely silent. “He is waiting— 
but for what ? And has he not missed his chance ? 
For there is dess and less faith in middle-of-the- 
road solutions, and more and more talk of a crys- 
tallisation of all the reactionary forces round a 
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“strong man.” Developments in North Africa 
under the unofficial leadership of Marshal Juin 
are having growihg repercussions in France itself. 

And Germany? The first, almost general reac- 
tion was “Damn the Germans! Just like them 
to take orders from Foster Dulles at the very time 
when France and Italy had effectively shelved 
E.D.C. for an indefinite period.” But while there 
are no illusions at all as to the uses to which 
Adenauer would like to put the European Army, 
it is realised that the U.S. will do its utmost now 
to bully France into it. So one already finds some 
politicians cashing in on Adenauer’s victory, either 
for personal motives, or for “higher” motives— 
“better that it should be done with us than with- 
out us.” M. Robert Schuman has emerged from 
obscurity with the historic statement that 
“ Adenauer’s victory is very good news for 
France.” Which has been interpreted to mean: 
“High time you put me back in the Quai 
d’Orsay.” Financial aid, bargains with Washing- 
ton over North Africa, and Indo-China versus 
ratification of the European Army—all these, 
combined with a weakening of the Centre and a 
growing attraction by the extremes, are some of 
the elements of the perplexing picture presented 
by France at the end of this Summer. 


WASHINGTON 
The Return of Adlai Stevenson 


A Correspondent writes : The Democratic rally 
in Chicago this week had three purposes: to stage 
a huge fund-raising dinner to wipe out part of the 
$250,000 deficit still remaining from the last elec- 
tion; to reintroduce the globe-trotting Mr. Steven- 
son to the party; and to work out a preliminary 
strategy for next year’s congressional elections. 
Since there is still smouldering resentment in the 
Southern wing of the party against the Fair 
Dealers, and especially against Steve Mitchell, the 
national chairman nominated by Mr. Stevenson 
last year, a good deal of the talk went on behind 
doors closed to the public and press. Mr. Steven- 
son’s speech on Tuesday night conformed fairly 
closely to the things he has been saying as he 
interviewed his way round the world, and there 
was little in it to stir up old party controversies 
among an audience that had paid a hundred 
dollars a head to listen to him. 

In Mr. Stevenson’s absence, his party has been 
opposing the Administration “constructively.” 
The result has been a curious truce, in which the 
Administration has been embarrassed by its de- 
pendence upon Democratic votes in Congress to 
carry essential parts of a legislative programme 
which has been more popular among the Demo- 
crats than with the Taft Republicans. The Demo- 
crats have not pressed the President to act. On 
the contrary, the more he “studied” problems, 
and the less he did anything about them, the 
better for them in the long run. Now, however, 
they are preparing to launch a sharp campaign 
for control of Congress in November, 1954. The 
fall in farm prices and incomes, coming after a 
long period of prosperity under the Democrats, 
could easily cost the Republicans vital seats in the 
rural areas. In 1948, Mr. Truman persuaded 
many farmers that this is just what wovld happen 
if the Republicans won. He thus carried mar- 
ginal farm States. 

Mr. Durkin’s resignation as Secretary of 
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Labour has also given the Democrats another use- 
ful issue. When he found that the President had 
gone back on his promise to sponsor nineteen 
minor changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, he walked 
out. He was never an important personality in 
the union world—the New York Times com- 
mented that he was unable “to deliver the labour 
leaders to the Administration, or the Administra- 
tion to the labour leaders ”—but his protest cer- 
tainy provides new ammunition for the Fair 
Dealers and unionists to use against this “big- 
business ” Administration. 

The Democrats may indeed feel optimistic 
about their prospects for next year. They can 
claim that they have given President Eisenhower 
his chance this Session, and that he has thrown 
it away by indecision and by betrayal of campaign 
pledges. Now, in,the next Session, he must face 
all the issues which have been dodged in the last 
year. If they are clever, they should make a good 
deal of useful capital from his difficulties with such 
controversial issues—on which the Republicans 
are divided—as rent control, corporation taxes, 
lower tariffs, labour legislation, social security, 
immigration and farm policy. 


NAIROBI 
Doing Good by Stealth 


A Correspondent in Kenya writes: Belatedly, 
and at the emphatic instance of Sir George 
Erskine—whom the Europeans in Kenya have 
begun accusing of following a get-tough policy 
towards the Settlers—the Government has 
recently begun turning its attention to the 
psychological part of the campaign against Mau 
Mau. Some admirable projects to raise African 
standards have been devised by Sir Frederick 
Crawford, the Deputy Governor; but unfortun- 
ately the value of these good deeds is being lost 
in the veil of silence cast over them. Why this 
secrecy? In anything that the Government may 
plan of a pro-African nature, it must beware of 
exciting the suspicions and criticism of Settler 
extremists. Witness the half-hearted “surrender” 
proposals to Mau Mau, and the fact thai Sir 
Evelyn Baring was driven to place far greater 
emphasis on what the surrender would not do for 
Mau Mau adherents than on what it would. 

The Government had intended to accompany 
the surrender offer with a widespread publicity 
campaign to convince the Africans of the fate of 
Mau Mau and also of the Government’s deter- 
mination to end social and economic grievances 
as soon as the State of Emergency was over. 
The Settlers know this, and were quick to voice 
suspicious antagonism. The principal organ of 
Settler opinion promptly warned “those respon- 
sible for the propaganda campaign in Kikuyu- 
land” that they must be “very careful in phrasing 
any promises.” The paper demanded an assur- 
ance that nothing would be said “which might 
be interpreted as bribing the Kikuyu to forsake 
Mau Mau.” It must be made clear that the 
Kikuyu would receive “no privileges and no 
priorities in the tackling of economic and social 
grievances ” and that “the Kikuyu have no claim 
whatsoever to political advance save within the 
bounds of Kikuyuland.” 

What chance has the Government’s psycho- 
logical warfare against this persistent obstruc- 
tion? The literate African turns from the 
Government’s carefully phrased promises of 
future redress to the reckless columns of. the 
European press. He is left bewildered and 
wavering. The solution? The same as for a 
dozen other ills in Kenya : the Government must 
refuse to be bullied into abandoning policies 
which, however distasteful to the Settler, alone 
offer hope for the future. 


The Killing of the Truth 


Tue posthumous fortunes of Timothy Evans 
have now reached the stage where, if their back- 
ground were not the death cell and the hang- 
man’s rope, they would be merely absurd. Mr. 
Scott Henderson’s second report, published last 
Monday, has the sole purpose of arguing the 
defence of his earlier findings against the doubt 
which had been cast on them. Mr. Henderson 
has, therefore, been manceuvred into a posi- 
tion in which he must appear to the outside 
observer less as a dispassionate arbiter than as 
an advocate with a brief. 

To say this is not for one instant to accept 
any criticism of his integrity, or to doubt his 
personal conviction that he has uncovered the 
truth. It is to give further point and emphasis 
to the criticism originally made by Mr. Bing 
and Mr. Paget, and more and more widely 
accepted, that the method of inquiry, in haste 
and secrecy, was calculated to obscure the truth 
rather than to illuminate it. For this the Home 
Secretary is principally to blame. Certainly, we 
can recall no other case in which a leading Silk, 
appointed to a quasi-judicial task, has been 
compelled, half-way through it, to turn advocate 
in his own defence and to conduct a running 
argument with his Parliamentary brethren, 
whose criticisms have struck the public as 
having more authority than the findings of the 
secret inquiry. 

About the content of the second report we 
have two comments. As Mr. Paget has pointed 
out, it is entirely inconclusive on each of the 
three most substantial matters on which the 


original findings had been challenged: on the 
evidence, that is, of the plasterer and the 
labourer who were working at Rillington Place 
at about the time of the Evans murders; on the 
evidence of the chaplain who saw Evans before 
his execution; and on the alleged difference 


between the evidence, at the trial, of Inspector . 


Black and Chief Inspector Jennings. Indeed, 
the inconclusiveness of Mr. Scott Henderson’s 
further advocacy of his original conclusions 
does more than anything else to lend force to 
the challenge of his critics. Since last Mon- 
day, the case for the fullest public inquiry to 
establish whether or not Evans was justly con- 
victed of murder has been made overwhelming. 

As to the hanging of Evans, one can say with 
certainty that, whether or not he murdered 
either his wife or his child, he would never have 
been hanged if the present doubts had existed 
at the time of his execution. That this is some- 
thing of rather more social importance than 
merely the bad luck of a justly convicted mur- 
derer, is evidenced by the concluding words of 
Mr. Scott Henderson’s second report. “There 
are,” it runs, “of course, speculations which 
arise which can never be resolved because 
nobody can now supply the facts with which to 
provide an answer.” Because, in other words, 
both Evans and Christie were killed in haste. 

Do the majority of citizens who, according to 
the public opinion polls, still hanker after 
capital vengeance, realise how often truth itself 
may go crashing into the scaffold pit with the 
convicted man’s body ? 


The National Estate 


In the late nineteenth century, John Stuart 
Mill, Henry George and others were canvassing 
the ethics and economics of private property 
in land, and many Left-wing Liberals had come 
to support the principle of land nationalisation. 
Today, the subject is boiling up again in con- 
nection with the Socialist political programme, 
and public utterances and letters to the press 
make it abundantly clear that many people have 
only a confused understanding of what such a 
policy would involve, both in the transfer of 
land from private to public ownership and in 
its subsequent administration. Fantastic calcula- 
tions of the cost to the country of State acquisi- 
tion, and of the annual service of the debt thus 
created, have been made by responsible public 
men; an enormous bureaucratic system of 
management is forecast; while other writers, 
again, associate State ownersh’p of land with 
State farming. There is also another group, 
not opposed to intervention by Government in 
the present set-up of national land policy, which 
is reviving the cry for a tax, long ago proved 
unworkable, on land values. This tax on land 
values, is to be based, apparently, upon a figure 
quite incalculable, namely the value of sheer 
land, divested of anything which human activity 
may have done to add to it> The other criticisms 
are figments of the imagination of speakers 
and writers who do not understand the proposals 
put forward for the creation of the National 
Estate. ; 

Putting aside the larger question of social 
justice, the crying need at the moment is for 
food, and more food, from our own farms. The 
State has tried to meet it, first, by setting up 


controls and directives of the farming system 
under the Agriculture Act, 1947, six years’ exper- 
ience of which has shown that their effect on 
higher food production is practically mil; second, 
by making grants and subsidies from public 
funds to private owners for the repair and the 
improvement of the essential agricultural equip- 
ment of their land. Mainly for these reasons, 
the ineffectiveness of the Agriculture Act and 
the limited application and the inequity of doles 
to owners of private property, but also by reason 
of a host of lesser disabilities, the need for the 
reform of our land tenure system is clamant, 
if the policy of increased food production is to 
be anything more substantial than a mirage. 

The fundamental problem, indeed almost the 
only one of substance, is how to value the land 
for transfer to the State. It is conceded by all 
except the most intransigent, that there can be 
no confiscation: private property in land has 
received the sanction of Government and nation 
for generations, and though many now hold it 
to be a mistake, it is not a crime. On the other 
hand, there must be no payment to vendors 
for monopoly or prospective values, or for 
unearned increment of any kind. This also 
is now generally conceded, and the principle 
was embodied in the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947. Equally, it is no good trying, 
as the Land Taxers wish, to distinguish between 
the value of the land itself and the. capital im- 
provements to it, roads, buildings, etc., effected 
at various times and probably by various owners. 
The whole hereditament, whatever form it takes 
today, is an entity which would be destroyed by 
dissecting it into component parts. 
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Thus the problem of valuation is the deter 
mination of what the property is worth today 
in its present state and fulfilling its present 
purpose ; fortunately, this information is already 
available in the national valuation of real property 
for the purposes of Income Tax. Schedule A 
of the Income Tax assessment gives the annual 
income derived from the ownership of land, 
and this figure, capitalised at an agreed number 
of years’ purchase, will give the capital value of 
the hereditament for State purchase. Of course 
the calculation could not be worked out with a 
pencil on the back of an envelope, as the fore- 
going statement may suggest. Certain details 
of estate management must be brought into 
account, such as the cost of maintaining the 
property in a condition to earn the annual income; 
the amount of any fixed charges, etc., upon it; 
and, of course, its general state of repair, sub- 
standard. properties being subject to special 
consideration. In practice, however, the decision 
to nationalise will find the State provided with 
a valuation ready for immediate application 
in nearly every case. : 

As to the bogy of finance, it is not proposed to 


declare a day upon which private ownership ~ 


will cease and the land will be bought and paid 
for by the State. The proposal is that on and after 
a date named in the Land Purchase Act, the 
State will be the only buyer of all land coming 
on the market. Properties offered will. be valued 
as described above, and payment will be made 
in the form of Terminable Land Annuities, 
thus following the principle of Tithe Rent Charge 
redemption under the Tithe Act, 1936, with which 
all owners of property are familiar. Thus the 
situation which some critics contemplate, of an 
astronomical ‘burden placed upon the community, 
both in capital cost and in annual debt service, 
resolves itself into a regular issue of terminable 
annuities, extending possibly over fifty years or 
more before land transfer is completed, and 
serviced from the very start by the rents which the 
State tenants will be paying. 

Now for the problem of administration, our 
old friends the “‘ hordes of officials,” the “‘ bureau- 
crats,” the “‘ farmers from Whitehall.” Knocking 
down the last ninepin first, it has never been 
contemplated that the State should take over the 
farmer’s job. The partnership of landlord and 
tenant which has served the country for so long, 
will be perpetuated with this only difference— 
that the national landlord will have no interests 
to serve other than those of the nation. Farming 
will continue in the hands of farmers ; the new 
landlord will function in the interests of food 
production, untrammelled in the execution of 
his responsibilities by private calls upon estate 
finance or other personal disabilities. As to 
day-to-day administration of the National Estate, 
again the task is simple. No other country in 
Europe, probably, possesses a body of professional 
men so highly qualified as the surveyors and land 
agents who administer the land of Britain today. 
Just as the occupation of the land will go on in 
the hands of all farmers who are competent, 
so the administration of it will go on under 
qualified land agents. The Agricultural Land 
Commission, established under the Agriculture 
Act, 1947, and already managing some 200,000 
acres of land scattered through nearly all the 
counties of England and Wales, will be the central 
authority, enlarged and strengthened, no doubt. 
The devolution of its authority cannot be des- 
cribed here in any detail, but, in skeleton, it will 
have County agents responsible to it for the execu- 
tion of its policy ; these, in their turn, will work 
through district agents, controlling dreas deter- 
mined in size by the intensity of the farming and 
the character of the neighbourhood. Just as the 
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National Estate will grow gradually, as private 
owners offer their properties, so the administrative 
staff will increase as occasion demands, drawing 
on the cream of the professional men available. 

How will all this increase food production ? 
Efficiency in farming will be secure for the first 
time ; it will not be possible any longer for people 
to buy land merely for pleasure farming, for 
sporting purposes, or to reduce their Income Tax 
assessments and Estate Duties on death. New 
tenants will be selected solely by their qualifica- 
tions as farmers, the State being prepared with a 
loan scheme to help men to get started who are 
short of working capital but otherwise well’ 
qualified. It will not be necessary any longer to 
perpetuate the serious handicaps, far commoner 
than is generally appreciated, of farms uneconomic 
in size and badly laid out for working. The 
modernisation -and general improvement of 
permanent equipment, for which much of the 
land is crying out, will no longer be restricted, 
as it is today, by the lack of capital. Schemes of 
land reclamation beyond the means of the private 
owner can be developed. And all the. time, the 
value of the National Estate and the quantity 
of food production from it will, each of them, 
be growing. 

C. S. OrwIn 


Douglas Doldrums 


It was a rather dreary week.- There were no sur- 
prises—the “ mystery ” of the Transport Workers’ 


. “abstention” on the nationalisation vote excepted 


—and the proceedings were seldom interrupted by 
those cries of protest with which delegates 
sometimes remind the platform that they are still 
present and awake. The General Council, which 
entered every division with the two and a half 
million votes of the Big Three—the miners and 
the two general workers’ unions—assured in 
advance, was never seriously challenged; and on 
many issues it was left to 4 comparatively small 
group of Communists and friends to offer a token 
opposition. “Where,” I was asked by a foreign 
journalist visiting Congress for the first time, “is 


the Left Wing of the trade unions? ” 


The question is easier to answer if you do not 
exaggerate the formal majority votes. In the 
first place, though every union votes as a unit, 
there are often substantial differences of opinion 
within the delegations. Before Congress formally 
opens, these delegations “caucus” to decide. how 
they shall vote on each issue. In one or two of 
the larger unions, the decision to support the 
General Council. was taken only by narrow 
majorities. Secondly, a union’s vote, may-often be 
determined less by the merits of a particular 
motion than by its internal politics—there are 
always some delegates who have their eyes on 
coming union elections—or by some. log-rolling 
atrangement with other unions. Thirdly, an 


‘issue may be presented in a form that inhibits a 


Clear test of opinion. - 

The nationalisation debate is a case in point. 
At-no point was Congress asked to reaffirm or 
to repudiate the resolution passed last year at 
Margate calling for a planned extension of social 
ownership. On the contrary, it was explicitly 


. told by Mr..Geddes, speaking for the- General 


Council, that the interim report presented for 
“approval “accepted the intention” of the Mar- 
gate resolution, and another platform spokesman 
insisted that, if the delegates rejected this report, 
they would in effect repeal last year’s motion. 


_ The debate, therefore, had to take place on a 


motion to refer the report back to the General 
Council—a resolution from the Foundry Workers 
calling for “an overall plan” with “a very con- 


siderable extension of social ownership” being 
withdrawn. Now it is ‘true that 2.6 million votes 
were cast against the General Council, and that 
such important unions as the Engineers, Railway- 
men and Distributive Workers were more 
worried by the hesitancy of the interim report 
than they were impressed by the assurances from 
Mr. Geddes that the report “is not the red 
or amber light: it-is the green light for ‘Go’.” 
Yet, just as there were many delegates who sup- 
ported the General Council who would certainly 
not have done so had they been asked to rescind 
last year’s declaration in: favour of further 
nationalisation, so there were others who voted 
for the reference back with misgivings. They 
accepted the substance of the report and moving 
the reference ‘back was the only way they could 
record their disapproval of its cautious conclu- 
sions. ‘The confusion that thus arose was un- 
doubtedly an advantage to the anti-Socialist 
members of the General Council. Since the vote 
was on the timing and degree of nationalisation, 
not on the principle, the unions as a whole 
remain committed to social ownership and to a 
Labour Party that is fundamentally Socialist. 
That, at any rate, was the view of the rank-and- 
file delegates at Douglas. 

Another reason why this Congress seemed to be 
a triumph for Arthur Deakin, Tom Williamson 
and Sir William Lawther is that where the clash 
between Left and Right came to a vote, it was 
often upon some. resolution drafted or spoken to 
by Communists. : This is becoming a traditional 
feature of these Congresses, and one that profits 
both the unists, whose influence is thereby 
inflated, and the General Council, whose spokes- 
men are adepts at ignoring the terms of a motion 
and denouncing its sponsors and its supposed 
implications. The attempt to unseat, and later to 
censure Sir Lincoln Evans, for example, was 
treated very largely as a Communist attack upon 
his integrity. 

In this debate, moreover, the wider issues were 
scarcely touched upon. The platform speakers 
made great play with the fact that trade union 
representatives sit on a multitude of joint boards 
with employers and State servants. Why should 
Congress suddenly depart from established. pro- 
cedure. and insist that the T.U.C. should boycott 
the Board supervising steel denationalisation? 
The simple answer, which was never made force- 
fully enough, is ‘that none of these other boards is 
a true precedent. This is the first time that union 
leaders have been asked to collaborate in undoing 
something that was done by a Labour Govern- 
ment with the full approval of the trade unions. 

Through every T.U.C. debate there runs a 
thread that is seldom seen by those who count 
votes simply in terms of Left and Right. It is 
the divergence’ of outlook between craft (skilled) 
and general (unskilled) unions, and it finds expres- 
sion particularly in issues arising from the rela- 
tions between the T.U.C. and the government of 
the day. It would be easy to overstate this diver- 
gence, because both types of union can be found 
in each camp, yet by and large it is true to say 
that the skilled workers tend to rely more ov 
direct bargaining about wages and conditions and 
that the general unions are more anxious for State 
regulation. The reason for this, of course, is that 
a craft-type union is more homogenous than the 
general union, many of whose members are scat- 
tered in small groups through a variety of firms, 
each with special problems and conditions. .The 
electrical: workérs or boilermakers, for example, 
dislike wage-restraint because they can focus 
industrial pressure on the employers; the unskilled 
worker cannot easily do the same, and therefore 
he sets more store by State action to keep living 
casts in line with wage-rates that he cannot easily 
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improve. Using this analysis as a key, it is pos- 
sible to get a much better understanding of the 
way Congress divides on a whole range of issues, 
from wage policy, to East-West trade, the Boiler- 
makers’ opposition to the British Productivity 
Council, and the broad question, raised by the 
Evans affair, of collaboration with the Govern- 
ment, whatever its political complexion may be. 
Here is one clue to the insistence of Arthur 
Deakin and Tom Williamson that the unions 
must put men on joint boards and allow them 
to participate in official committees dominated by 
Tory-minded employers. 

Taken as a whole, this Congress showed that 
the trade unions are in the doldrums, drifting 
between winds.. The storms which carried them 
along in recent years—the rearmament contro- 
versy, Wwage-restraint, public . ownership—blew 
themselves out at Margate, and this year’s debates 
were merely the rather feeble after-gusts. The 
wind will pick up again, no doubt, but no one is 
very sure from what quarter it will come. 

NORMAN MacKEeEnZIE 


London Diary 


Hicx blue sky, pale sunshine; in the silence, 
bees working the hollyhocks, Ten to one, if it 
doesn’t make you think of going back to school, 
it will recall the outbreak of war. Perfect weather 
for disasters, blitzes, evacuations. One feels 
guilty éven now to slump happily in a deck chair. 
But was ever a chair in the Park better value ? 
Autumnal Park but still veridian; curtains of 
green open on eye-popping dahlias of a magenta 
as loud as a brass band going by. And, if signs 
of strife, then only of a minor victory won—a 
little victory in the Battle of the Top, that 
recurrent summer problem: must gents wear 
tops or not? In 1953, I note, in Hyde Park you 


~ may unpunished take off a shirt and sunbathe. 


In 1938 I recall being sternly reproved for doing 
so. Perhaps that was another victory won for us 
by the desert armies? At any rate, tops have 
almost gone for good, except—alas—in France 
of all places, where they are creeping back, to say 
nothing of Spain, where they are still de rigueur. 
Blessing Lansbury, I approach the Lido. Can I 
hire a costume ? Nope. Can I go in to try to 
borrow one ? Nope, swimmers only. But I have 
never yet been kept from a theatre or a bathing 
beach. Ten minutes later, arrayed in borrowed 
finery, I have traversed prone ranks of German- 
murmuring torsoes and am in water which is 
much colder than it looks, and smells agreeably 
of Nivea cream. Bliss descends. A euphonium 
solo wafts over from the bandstand. Life refracts 
into vivid details. A lugubrious woman swims 
by, telling her companion “I reckon to receive 
a typewritten letter (gulp) is the worst insult a 
person can receive.’” Her companion says “‘ Makes 
you livid.”’ (But he isn’t.) 
*x *x - 

Out again, a Chekovian calm invades me as I 
detach spent matches and tickets from my hair 
and arms. “If only one had time,” I reflect— 
wasting it happily. But time for what? Life is 
so full of rival exhortations. My eye drifts to 
an abandoned newspaper, no’ doubt part of what 
Randolph Churchill calls: the daily cataract of 
Fleet Street filth, In huge type: ‘“ Nehru 
bowls maiden over.’’ Tscha! But it is not, after 
all, a sex angle, I see. Instead my eye spies a 


hundred sane and bracing suggestions for spending 
one’s leisure. Learn a patent shorthand (they will 
teach you to write “the old man,” after some 
study, as *‘ T’ol’m ”’). Conquer blushing. Acquire 
a perfect bust. Learn to skate in six easy sessions. 
Well, if they are easy . . . 
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London never has a “ dead season” now. A lot 
of people are away, I expect; even that 3D 
centurion who was marshalling the queue for 
Quo Vadis in Leicester Square seems to have gone 


on holiday (or did he perhaps receive a Higher™ 


Call?) But crowds push everywhere. Baker 
Street is milling with Midlanders misdirecting 
each other to Madame Tussauds. Here I spy a 
rumpus. What Punch used to call a stout party, 
himself not young, is dancing up and down 
furiously rejecting a flag-pin proffered on behalf 
of St. Marylebone Old Folks. He shouts ‘‘ Not 
a penny, not a penny would I give.” Is this 
personal ? Perhaps he was done out of a muffler 
last Christmas. Or is it the voice of a general 
resistance to charitable appeals? The feeling, 
perhaps rightly, is that if “‘ They’ can afford so 
much (naming anything from Gloriana to the 
Brabazon), why not a bit more for Le Baiser 
or Westminster Abbey? Or is there a deeper 
resentment about the Abbey? I have just read 
a letter which says: “‘I would not subscribe for 
this old-fashioned church which ought to have 
been pulled down long ago,” signed “ Fed-Up ”’ 
(name and address supplied). A more helpful 
lettcr maintains that what is making the Abbey 
crumble—like the Venetian Grand Canal palaces 
shaken by motor boat backwash—is nothing less 
than the vibration of these R.A.F. ee: 

a shattering din, certainly. 

x x *x 


You might think this generation had had enough 
cf “bangs directed by radar towards it from 
aircraft.” Not so 155,000 spectators at Farn- 
borough, without counting the myriads, including 
myself, wedged solid in earthbound traffic jams 
on the roads leading there. Never have helicopters 
seemed more desirable or practical. Just as I 
would rather have a bicycle than a car, I see that 
it will be a helicopter for me, as and when. 
Besides, 20 miles to the gallon! They don’t 
look more: difficult to steer and much less easy to 
fall off. Of the monsters, the smashers, the record- 
breakers and the experiments-—though I am 
far enough emerged from the balloon age to fecl 
a certain awe and interest in them—lI suspect 
that, like a tone-deaf duchess at the opera, 
I miss the point of this kind of display. But 
stone deaf is what one needs to be here ; how can 
people survive such noise, or am I getting old ? 

*« *x * 

The Radio Show at’ the Empress Hall gave me 
nervous shocks of a different kind ; and torment 
by reiteration. Walking fast down avenue after 
avenue of television screens, some as large as 
Rembrardts, some as small as Boudins, but all— 
when not mercifully strike bound—showing Mr. 
Richard Attenborough simply convulsed with 
charm over a cup of tea, proved very unsettling. 
True, there are many worse faces one might have 
to watch multiplied by a thousand, Malenkov’s, 
say. But the truth is, this Show is dull because all 
TV sets still look alike. ‘‘ Steam” radio has of 
course progressed far beyond that stage: in 
bakelite, or disguised as night-tables or galleons, 
or let into cocktail cabinets or concealed behind 
mock volumes of Jane Austen, radio sets achieve— 
even as they dispense—a grisly Variety. 

= *« * 

I love the wastes portiques of exhibitions as a 
rule. Later on that radiant evening, under a 
turquoise dusk, I am hanging about the Festival 
Hall awaiting the interval and the solos by that 
fabulous pair of dancers Kovachs and Rabovsky. 
Out in the virgin vestibule there is a sound- 
proofed silence which is frightening, like having 
taken an overdose of quinine. The trains outside 
glide by like goldfish. Hygienic light blazes down, 
as in an operating theatre, on the vistas of 


“ salads ” laid out in the deserted dining halls, 
vistas which lead over modern motives and lights 
shimmering in the waters, so that you might think 
you were in Sweden, till you see Shell-Mex House 
reared up like a giant gilt harmonium. Why are 
not more people enjoying the promenade outside ? 
Too much mud smell and grit? I should have 
thought South Bank families would like using this 
new lung. At least Trafalgar Square gets all the 
attention it wants nowadays. No more a Golgotha 
of down and outs, it is a scene of revelry by 
night; a real Piazza with its pigeons and pop 
corn and “‘ that there.”” Embowered on banks of 
fuchsia, screaming with joy as the spray of the 
giant fountains drenches them, the September 
crowd looks thoroughly content. Twenty years 
ago, one could hardly bear to look, at night. 


* * * 


Political tactlessness is common to all peoples. 
Artistic tactlessness is—would you say ?—a 
German speciality. I think of the inscriptions on 
a hundred Denkmale. But the Americans run 
them close: I don’t mean that I flare with anger 
about Hollywood’s Errol Flynn capturing Burma, 
but cumulatively it irritates. One goes to a film 
about the Parachute Brigade, and the hero is 
Alan Ladd. No harm, once in a way. But when 
the next day you see a film about Melba, that 
high-busted Australian songbird, and find her 
impersonated by a slim little Yankee slyboots, the 
annoyance takes root. 
(I find myself saying) like a film about the U.S. 
Marines at Bataan commanded by Sir John 
Gielgud ? The answer is that they wouldn’t mind 
at all, would only be surprised. When Charles 
Laughton played Nero, ali they said was “‘ Fancy 
that old rascal with an English accent!”— 
prerogative of stage butlers. . Americans, gor- 
geously mixed, never guess for a moment that 
anyone would not prefer to be taken for an 
American, and are therefore quite indifferent to 
petty national resentments. In which they show 
good sense. I will swallow my bile. 


* * * 


Lancaster House, down behind Saint James’s 
Palace and formerly the London Museum, is 
open again, swept and garnished (no biblical 
illusion intended) and looking inside like a 
Tennent production of some forgotten Oscar 
Wilde melodrama. That staircase is really a 
magnificent mis-en-scéne, and all in the most 
modish period too. Unlike the Wellington 
Museum (Apsley House) or the Wallace Collec- 
tion, the rooms here are as yet empty and can be 
seen in their true proportions without those glass 
catafalques of treasures which usually crowd the 
view. What will it be used for? No one seemed 
very clear. ~“ Government Receptions,” said 
someone. But who receiving whom? And have 
we, in public life today, persons who will look 
well enough to “dress” this gorgeous stage 
fittingly ? Perhaps if we are going in for this 
sort of thing in a big way, we should start raising 
a corps of “ Government Geishas.” It would 
offer a good opéning for a smart girl; an alter- 
native to the too popular career of air-hostess. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/-. fer each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


My late. grandmother returned -from Buenos 
Aires unaided and unaccompanied at the age of 
93, after a two-year stay. 

She came back, she declared, largely because 
there they had no “Lift Up Your Hearts,” or re- 
ligious services in English on the radio. —Letter in 
News Chronicle. (E. Sanders.) 


How would the Americans z 
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A recommendation of the Health, Works and 4 

_ Plans committee concerning an application from 
Mr. A. N. Doyle, of Roughton, came before 


Erpingham R.D.C. on Monday. The Council 
agreed that he be allowed to erect a pig-sty—sub- 
ject to the building not being used for pig-keeping. 
—Norfolk Chronicle. (K. Letzer.) 


I have a neighbour who, every time she comes. 
out of the back door (which faces mine), com- 
mences to shout and swear at the top of her voice. 

' This is not only objectionable to my wife and my- 
self, but it terrifies my dog.—Letter in Brighton 
Evening Argus. (G. M. Moger.) 


My life has been busy and full—seven children, 
28 grandchildren, 22 great-grandchildren. I am 
a church-goer, a whist fiend, an occasional cinema- 
goer, an ardent reader of the News Chronicle— 
Letter in News Chronicle. (Ralph Elliott.) 


Miss . ... said: “If a man comés to your flat and 
tries to.seduce you, and then arranges to meet you 
at the Café Royal and arrives with a bespectacled 
woman, wouldn’t you think he was‘a cad ? ”— 
Evening Standard. (A. G. Edwards.) 


The police sergeant found that the licence for 
his mongrel terrier, Wrecki, had expired. ‘ My 
very first act,” he said in Court yesterday, “‘ was 
to take out a summons against myself.””—Daily 
Express. (P. Dalton.) 


TO A SKY-RAIDER 
(By a Skylark) 


Curse on thee, sky-raider, 
Bird thou. never wert ! 
Ominous invader 
Nothing can divert, 
Why dost thou disturb our peace, thou supersonic 
squirt ? 


Higher still and higher, 
Till in space thou shrinkest! 
Horrible and dire 
Must be thoughts thou thinkest 
As stinking thou dost soar and soaring ever stinkest ! 


What thou art we know not, 
Where thy noisome nest ; 
Down and feathers grow not 
On thy metal breast, 
Thou’rt neither fish nor flesh nor fowl, thou diabolic 
pest ! 


Frightfuller than Gorgons, 
Sheathed with steely sheen, 
From thy metal organs 
Raining eggs obscene, 
Or bearing wingless bipeds, thou unnatural machine ! 


Waking or asleep 
With thy whining drone 
Thou dost swoop and sweep— 
Hornet overgrown— 
My song I cannot hear for thy mechanic monotone. 


Harpy acrobatic 
With thy lungs of brass, 


All that ever banged or blew thy racket doth surpass ! 


Though with ghastly joyance 
Thou sound-barriers burst, 
Permanent annoyance 
Wert thou from the first ! 
Avaunt, abomination! Thou monstrosity accurst ! 


Where is there another 
'  Deafening as thou? 
If they do not smother 
Thine infernal row, 
Mankind will curse thee soon, as I revile thee now ! 


3 é SAGITTARIUS * 
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The Sick Man of 
Europe 


II. THe New Parasites 


[This series of articles, the first of which appeared in 
our issue of August 22, has been revised by the author 
in the light of the French strikes.] 


Since the war, changes within the structure of 


‘French society have produced a phenomenon 


of note—a middle class growing in numbers and 
wealth. This is the central fact of recent French 
economic history. First, the growth in numbers. 
Official statistics published at the end of March 
show that in the retail trade alone there are now 
1,364,720 commergants, an increase of 300,000 
since 1945. Today, France has more shops per 
head than any other country in the world (one 
for every 32 inhabitants, compared with one for 
every 68 in Britain). This growth is most charac- 
teristic of the retail and distribution trades, but 
it is by no means confined to them. There are, 
for ex mrle, more freehold farmers than before 
the war, though there is less land under cultiva- 
tion. In almost every branch of the manufacturing 
and trading industries there has been an increase 
in the number of businesses. It was revealed last 
summer by M. Pinay that the number of licensed 
traders had increaséd by 600,000 since 1939. 
Secondly, the growth in wealth. Here, statis- 
tics give a more complete and reliable picture. 
Since 1947, and particularly during the last two 
years, the percentage of income derived from wages 
and salaries has shown a marked tendency to fall, 
with a corresponding rise in the percentage de- 
rived from profits. This is reflected in France’s 
current high rate of domestic capital formation. 
In 1949, for instance, it was 11 per cent of total 
national expenditure (compared with 8.5 per cent 
in Britain and 15 per cent in the United States), 


and in some years it has been as high as - 
13 per cent. 


At the end of 1952, the value of 
deposits in French savings banks (in terms 
of gold) was 17 per cent higher than in 1947. 
In addition; more Frenchmen today enjoy 
middle-class living-standards+han in 1949, though 


the general standard of living has remained , 


stationary. Since 1949, the number of families 


employing a domestic servant has increased from 


one in seyen to one in five.. Over 80 per cent of 


houses and flats built in the Paris area during the 


last two years were built for sale, and of this 
number over three-quarters were purchased before 
completion. There has.also been a strong tendency 
for French capital to migrate in- recent years, 
particularly to savings banks in the United States 
—which explains why Paris has the most extensive 
dollar black market in Europe. 

Is this expanding middle class a sign of French 
economic virility? On the contrary: it is a 
symptom of economic decadeace, for it is expand- 
ing within the framework of an economy which 
is itself rapidly becoming rigid. In a very real 
sense the growth is a parasitic one: it is taking 
place at the expense of the working class. This 
gives rise to a further important question: how 
has the French middle class been able to consoli- 
date its position relative to the rest of the commun- 
ity? How, in particular, do the vast numbers of 


marginal preducers manage to survive in a society: 
which, theoretically at~ least, is competitive ? 


The answer to this question provides a key to 
most of France’s economic difficulties. 

Last year, the American business magazine 
Fortune carried out a survey of French business. 
Its original object was to answer American criti- 
cisms of French business methods by listing some 
vf the difficulties against which the French busi- 
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nessman had to contend. In the end, however, 
it merely endorsed most of the criticisms and 
added a few new ones. French business, Fortune 
concluded, was secretive, unprogressive and class- 
conscious. Even Marcel. Boussac, the textile 
tycoon, selected by Fortune as .an example of the 
progressive type of businessman, was criticised 
for his handling of labour relations, and his 
categorical refusal to promote workmen to execu- 
tive positions. The main criticism, however, 
was the lack of competition. French businessmen 
preferred high profits to large turnovers ; they 
were unwilling to force less-efficient firms into 
bankruptcy ; they believed there was room for 
everybody—except at the top—and they were 
ready to carry their principles of class-solidarity 


into practice. Fortune quoted one (anonymous) - 


medium-sized producer : 
The entente in my industry recently wanted to 
raise prices 25 per cent. I said no, it will only attract 
foreign competition. I got out [of the entente]. 
But the entente controlled the Government alloca- 
tion of raw materials, and I had to come back in. 
That’s the way it is. . . when you break the entente, 
its members say you had better follow, or you will 
break the small companies. You get all the manu- 
facturers on your neck. That’s uncomfortable. 
This statement reveals more clearly than any 
statistics the way in which the classical capitalist 
structure has become distorted in France. -Fortune 
found it difficult to understand how this distortion 
had occurred, because ‘it treated the problem as 
purely an economic'one. But it is also a political 
one. French business, unlike its American 
counterpart, lives in a hostile world, where one- 
quarter of the electorate votes Communist. To 
continue in existence it must create vested interests 
in its survival. It must adopt the mentality of the 
convoy—proceeding always at the pace of the 
slowest. It must always remember that a bank- 
rupt means one more potential vote for the Left, 
while a business that makes a profit, no matter 
how small, means a certain vote for the Right. 

This principle has applied to French business 


for many years, but it has acquired more urgency ~ 


since the war, simply because economic power is 
tending. to become more concentrated. Both the 
Monnet Plan and American aid have tended to 
benefit the larger producers most.. The’ Monnet 
Plan, by concentrating on the expansion and re- 
equipment of heavy industry made ‘a bias in the 


allocation of State capital to the big combines 


inevitable. In the case of Marshall Plan funds, 
this bias was more marked, and some 80 per cent of 


the credits went to 36 combines. To quote some | 


examples: the de Wendel steel group, which in 
1948 already controlled four big companies, was 
given control of a fifth, financed-exclusively with 
American capital and equipped with American 
machinery. Another combine, the Simca car 
company, used the bulk of its allocation to create a 
chain of petrol service stations throughout France, 
and to acquire control over the MAC small-arms 
group. In other cases, funds were used to build up 
interlocking agreements with foreign companies, 
notably in the U.S. Thus, one de Wendel 
group (J. J. Carnaud et Forges de Basse-Indre), 
which has a near monopoly of the metal-container 
trade, received $2.8m. in credits ; immediately 
after the allocation was announced, a representa- 
tive of J. P. Morgan & Co. was appointed to its 
board of directors. 

Inevitably, as these combines increase their 
economic power, they tend to become, in an elec- 
toral sense, more vulnerable, and therefore more 
in need of electoral allies. Thus the paradox— 
economic concentration increasing at a parallel 
rate with business hypertrophy—is not really a 
paradox at all, but simply cause and effect. In 
the political climate of post-war France, the hard 
core of French capitalism could flourish only if it 
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could command the votes and the loyalties of a 
numerous group which depended on it for econo- 


mic survival. For this reason France’s parasite 
class was created and nourished. 

The political implications of this vast social 
shift are self-evident. Such a class has a political 
importance much greater than its numbers would 
justify because it is acutely conscious that its 
existence depends largely on control of the 
machinery of government. Public opinion polls 
show that in France a greater proportion of small 
businessmen exercise their vote than any other 
group. And the political activity of this group 
does not end at the polls ; it plays a decisive part 
in the formation of public opinion in the nation as 
a whole, particularly on important social issues. 
A very specific example of this is the change, 
revealed by public opinion polls, in the attitude 
of the French public to nationalisation. At the 
end of 1945, only 15 per cent were opposed to 
further nationalisation of industry ; by 1949 this 
percentage had swollen to 54. Again, it is 
significant that, during the recent strike wave, the 
first cr zanisation to ask the Government to declare 
strikes illegal was the Confederation of Small and 
Medium Businesses. 

In a broader sense, the growth of the middle 
class helps to explain the decisive swing in the 
balance of power from Left-Centre (1947) to 
Right-Centre (1952). The Catholic middle-class 
vote has moved gradually, during the last seven 
years, from the M.R.P., by way of the R.P.F., 
to the classical Right of M. Pinay. The emotional 
and political force of the Resistance is now spent 
—the resignation of M. Boutémy in March was 
probably its last victory—and the anti-progres- 
sive elements, having gained re-admittance into 
active politics by means of the Trojan Horse of 
General de Gaulle, are coming into the open. 

This placid and apparently irresistible drift to 
the Right was brutally interrupted by the explo- 
sion of discontent which shattered the traditional 
calm of August. Can the Left, by solving its 
present differences and uniting round a common 
programme, harness these new social forces and 
transform them into political power ? 

PAUL JOHNSON 


Bagpipe Music 


HIGHLANDS AND Hypro 


Ar inc where passengers and freight for 
places West are unloaded, with no undue haste, 
from the North-bound Durness coach, the small 
rain was falling impartially on Her Majesty’s mail- 
bags, my shabby rod-cases, a pair of friendly, 
fretting spaniels and the piled crates of milk- 
bottles which travel daily forty miles from Lairg 
for crofting consumers too poor, feckless or idle to 
keep a cow on their three acres. Billy MacDougall, 
driver of the old red van which serves Loch 
Inchard side, was leisurely and communicative. . . 
Ach yes, I should find big changes since I was last 
here, seven years ago: many men away working _ 
at the forestry or for the-Hydro Board; a sea- 
fishery—ice plant and all—established by the 
Duke (God rest him) at Loch Clash, with lorries 
trucking the catches nightly all the long road to 
Aberdeen; piped water being Iaid on, the whole 
way from Rhiconich to Sheigra; new proprietors 
of the trout lochs which I and “that novelist 
laddie” used to poach. (“But it will be all right 
for you. Why, only yesterday Willy Macleod had 
a fine salmon out of the General’s river and carried 
it in his mackintosh right past the General him- 
self and his car-load of English friends. Man, you 
would have laughed! ”’) 

It was, in fact, still all right; and the “big 
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changes” proved to be mostly grace-notes on an 
old, familiar tune. “Sit on your arse for fifty 
years and hang your hat on a pension.” Louis 
MacNeice was quoted to me by hard-headed, old 
Neil Calder from Wick, store-keeping for the 
piped-water scheme, whose cost, in slow-motion 
construction, would work out, I was told, at over 
£500 for every croft supplied. Because of the 
hay and the Gathering-day for sheep-dipping, 
long lengths of trenches had been left open for 
the rain to fill, and now pumps would have to be 
fetched from Christ knew where to clear them! 
Neil was cynical. The late Duke’s afforestation 
and fishery enterprises (“All the boats from 
Buckie”), the piped water and the Crofting 
Grants for plumbing, the new Council houses 
(“Nearly two years to build, and nobody wants 
to live in them”), the Hydro Board itself—all just 
subsidy, direct or tax-saving, just conscience- 
money from the South. “Take away subventions 
and administer unemployment and public assist- 
ance rules strictly: in two years you'll see three- 
quarters of the Highlands, north of the Great 
Glen, depopulated.” 

Thus Neil Calder; and I do not quarrel wholly 
with his diagnosis. “It’s no go the Ceilidh,” nor 
kilted Nationalists’ talk, in Edinburgh pubs, of 
bringing back the glorious Celtic days of Somer- 
led. And it’s no go thinking either of big, State- 
promoted industrial towns or of the crofting 
counties standing on their own feet. Distance and 
high transport costs apart, the North-west High- 
lands have lost too much vigorous blood by war 
and emigration, have been too often defeated and 
betrayed, have grown too inured to poverty, 
wangling and self-pity. “Turn out the cow and 
g. back to bed” is a too usual prescription for a 
wet day, in which a Bavarian or Austrian hill- 
peasant would find work for his hands from dawn 
to dusk. Yet, must depopulation—and that is the 
strong present trend—be accepted as the solution? 
As the old people die off, are the only residents of 
Sutherland and Wester Ross to be a handful of 
ghillies, hotel-keepers and caretakers of Youth 
Hostels? That would mean the extinction of a 
society with the qualities of its defects, the final 
disappearance in Canada or the acquisitive, com- 
mercialised South of a dwindling population 
whose cultural values are perhaps the sanest in 
Britain, and whose lazy acquiescence in defeat is 
matched by infinite good humour, kindliness, 
gentle manners, and love of living. 

What to do, then? There are various possi- 
bilities, which I shall mention in a later article, 
of doing more with the land on lines involving 
cither State or Co-operative enterprise. But these 
cannot be fruitful of much employment: the 
problem of the small, coastal crofting communi- 
ties remains. Here the nub is that price-inflation 
has enormously widened the gap between the 
“subsistence income” of a croft with no “cash” 
crops and the total income which the crofting 
family must have in order to get by. To-day, at 
least one member of the family must have a weekly 
wage-packet—even if he has to travel far, perhaps 
seeing his home only at intermittent week-ends, 
in order to get it. Some degree, then, of local 
industrialisation there must be; and, for that, since 
coal-prices are prohibitive, electric power is an 
essential first step. 

With this consideration much in mind, I spent 
some days having a look at the Hydro-Electric 
Board’s achievements and projects north of Inver- 
ness, For these, within the limitations of the 
Board’s Charter, I have nothing but praise. At 
Fasnakyle, in Strathglass, the completed generating 
station (230m. units a year) is more sightly and 
congruous than most of the northern castles which 
Americans rent for August; Glen Affric has been 
definitely improved by damming and extending 


the surface of lovely Loch Beinn a Mheadhoin; 
the tunnel which brings in the supplementary 
water from Glen Cannich is invisible; and I hope 
the Board soon gets power (against local land- 
owners’ obstruction) to develop and control the 
catchment area of neighbouring Glen Farrar, and 
thus finally eliminate flooding in the lower reaches 
of the Beauly River, into which the water of these 
three glens flow. Incidentally, I could find no 
evidence that “the Hydro” had damaged the 
salmon fishing in the area as a whole, though the 
behaviour of the fish (with daily freshets) has 
altered—to the benefit of anglers in the upper 
reaches, and their discomfiture down river. 

Further North, there is the huge scheme, in 
active progress, for the whole catchment area of 
the Conon basin—an ingenious and impressive 
affair involving the creation of four new lochs (five 
when Glen Orrin is included), miles of dramatic 
tunnelling through mountains—tunnels, bigger 
than a London Tube, which loch water will fill to 
the roof—and the linking of Loch Fannich and 
Loch Luichart with the new reservoirs, to feed 
a series of four generating stations at descending 
levels. Here the one feature damaging to “ amen- 
ity” is a visible pipe-line on a hillside by Grudie 
Bridge; but trees are being planted to hide it. 
The new lochs (three in barren, dreary glens) will 
add to beauty; the hills absorb the pylons; the 
dams are in no way disagreeable; and the salmon 
fishing—a real pre-occupation of the Board—is 
being improved by skilful plans, including a fish 
lift, worked like a canal lock. 

Still further North, the Loch Shin scheme has 
still to be launched. With a main generating 
station at Invershin, there will be a subsidiary 
station on the Western side of the watershed. This 
will enable power to be extended to the North- 
western tip of Scotland, just as the completed 
Kerry Falls plant near Gairloch and the Glen 
Udalain station near Loch Alsh (both small 
schemes) serve crofting counties further South. 
For this must be put to the Board’s credit from 
the standpoint of the Highlands: not merely will 
the Board, when all its schemes (including Loch 
Sloy and the Perthshire plants) are completed, be 
generating an output which would-cost annually 
2 m. tons of coal to produce by steam; distribu- 
tion to potential local users is being given high 
place in plans. The biggest distribution scheme, 
so far, is naturally among the 2,400 farms of rela- 
tively populous North-east Aberdeenshire and 
Banffshire; but even on the semi-derelict coast of 
Wester Ross, transmission lines are a surprising 
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testimony to someone’s faith-in the future. By 
1960, the Board hopes to make electricity available 
to 60 per cent of the crofts in its area, and promis- 
ing experiments are being made in electrical hay- 
drying. 

So far, so good. But note: the Board’s Charter 
allows it to “collaborate” in schemes for in- 
dustrial development; it has nothing like the wide 
powers of T.V.A., and cannot manufacture or 
even lend money to start a factory. Is there any 
hope that private enterprise will fill the gap? Is 
the Board’s long-empty building hard by the Fas- 
nakyle generating station—eminently suitable for 
light engineering or machine knitting—a portent 
of final Highland defeat? Le airgid no ni cha 
till MacCruimein ? Shall better times never come 
to Gathering-day ? From the Conon Valley I 
went West, by Achnasheen, in quest of a possible 
answer. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


The Country of 
King Sobhuza 


Aone the African potentates who graced the 
Coronation was a rugged but finely built man in 
late middle-age who had exchanged his accustomed 
leopard. skin for a lounge suit, but had done a 
great deal to make good this loss of natural ease 
and dignity by bringing with him his youngest 
and prettiest wife. She is, if I am rightly informed, 
the ninety-third wife of King Sobhuza II—a 
state of connubial proliferation which should not, 
however, be judged for levity or something worse 
in King Sobhuza, but rather as evidence of that 
monarch’s tact and skill in governing through 
family alliance. King Sobhuza has a wife in 
every part of Swaziland, his country, and there- 
fore an inexhaustible supply of mothers-in-law. 
This is important to any king of Swaziland, 
because the senior mother-in-law has tribal rank 
and responsibility. His annual progress through 
the hills and plains of Swaziland takes him from 
royal kraal to royal kraal and enables him, because 
he is a steady expert in wedlock as well as a good 
diplomatist, to outplay the tribal elders who might 
otherwise outplay him. 

In consequence, Swaziland boasts a tribal 
system which is as near to being the genuine and 
original article as any you can still discover in 
Africa. Throughout most of Africa the system 
known as “ indirect rule ’—ideally, the govern- 
ment of tribal Africans through their own tribal 
authorities—has led to the disintegration and 
corruption of tribal life, has displaced tribal 
democracy by dictatorship through nominated 
chiefs and elders, and has left rural Africans with 
nothing but the outward shows of self-adminis- 
tration. Everyone who wants African advance- 
ment must welcome the collapse of tribalism ; 
but the case is pitiful when Administration clings 
to “indirect rule’? and refuses, as it generally 
does, to push forward into new forms of self- 
government. It is good for the African to rid 
himself of tribal loyalties which retain him 
easily in bondage to the White man; but 
when he is permitted neither to retain his tribal 
system nor to exchange it for something better, 
he is forced to waver between the one and the 
other, knowing no secure loyalties, unsure: of 
past and future. This is his unhappy situation 
in most mixed territories. 

It is not the case in little Swaziland, King 
Sobhuza’s country is grossly out of date, no 
doubt, but it is a happier country than any to be 
found elsewhere in southern Africa precisely 
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AND THE ANSWER? 
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uaniie the tribal system here still functions as 
'smoothly and honestly as the presence of a White 
jman’s Administration will permit. The country 
is run by the Administration, but the Adminis- 
tion is also out of date—in this case attractively 
case beneficently out of date. Men like Armstrong, 
ilburn, Purcell, and others who inhabit the 
cs little whitewashed Sccretariat among the 
ills at Mbabane, have spent most of their adult 
lyears in Swaziland, loving the country and its 
ple, devoted to their ways, dedicated not to 
‘making money but to making honest government. 
jThey are none of your go- getting politicians and 
‘your up-and-coming money-spinners : they are 
there to exercise the Queen’s protection, and this 
task absorbs their whcle life, apart from playing 
lbowls and cricket, telling plain tales from the 
lhills, and thinking in a leisurely way about their 
‘next leave in Durban or in Devonshire. Their 
iburden is “‘ the old Swazi” ; and they would not 
‘drop it—or him—for anything. 

Their attitude, it will be said, is paternalist. 

“< Is there any agitation for a Legislative Council 
in Swaziland ?” 

“‘ Oh, no,” said the Assistant Resident Secretary 
firmly: ‘‘ Why should there be ?” 

Once a year the National Council meets. That 
consists, in theory, of all Swazi males; in 
‘practice, of several hundred chiefs and chiefiy 
irepresentatives. But all these chiefs are small 
‘beer compared with Sobhuza; and Sobhuza 
rules his people through a Standing Committec 
which meets once a week and considers * all 
legislation bearing on African affairs. Being an 
intelligent autocrat, Sobhuza sees to it that the 
Administration listens to his advice; and the 
Administration, consisting of the kind of people 
I have mentioned, wants to listen to his advice 
and does listen. There is consequently much 
negotiation ; and Sobhuza’s autocracy is limited 
in practice by tribal elders whom he cannot easily 
ignore. There is merit in this system because 
Swazi tribalism is still a living thing, because the 
pyramids of tribal authority rises unequivocally to 
Sobhiiza and no one else, and because the Adminis- 
tration is honest and is good. 

Things might easily have gone otherwise. In 
Rhodes’s day this little country was invaded by 
adventurers and prospectors of every stripe, 
riding in from Barberton across the shadowed 
mountains and pestering King Mbandeni, a 
feckless monarch, for mineral rights, land rights, 
grazing rights, and rights which covered the most 
remote likelihood of making money that the wit of 
man could discover ; and Mbandeni, taking pay- 
ment in booze and breech-loaders and grey- 
hounds and horses, handed ¢ out concessions right 
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and left. “ Indeed,” the Director of Swaziland’s 
geological survey has pointed out, “there is 
hardly any right or item which was not handed 
Out in one way or another, in some cases twice 
or thrice over.” Within a few years the Swazis 
awoke to the fact that they had lost the greater 
part of their soil, and all their sub-soil. 

British protection stopped this in 1906. 
Gradually, the Swazis are being helped to re- 
acquire some of the land they lost, so that today 
they own nearly two-thirds of Swaziland, Euro- 
pean settlers farming the rest.~ No more land is 
made available for European settlement ; when 
companies or corporations desire to purchase 
land for development they have to compensate 
the Swazi nation by returning to it the same amount 
of European-owned land.. This means, of course, 
that the Swazis are having to buy back with their 
own money the land which their hood-winked 
king of 1875 gave away for next to nothing: 
even so, it is better than the reverse process, 
practised in the Union of South Africa, of 
steadily depriving Africans of land. The big 
forestry schemes in the splendid mountains of 
western Swaziland include pieces of land (3,500 
acres in the case of the Colonial Development 
Corporation’s scheme, and 400 acres in the scheme 
financed by Barclays Bank) that will eventually 
return to the Swazi nation’s ownership, complete 
with standing timber and yielding a gross income 
which may be as much as £60,000 a year. 

Swazi cattle have suffered badly from “ East 
Coast disease”’ since about 1910. Thanks to 
regular and compulsory dipping of cattle, this 
tick-borne plague is now practically eradicated ; 
and the veterinary department under Capt. 
Barnard is having success in improving stock by 
selected bulls of the local Inguni strain. Every 
new-born calf has to be registered with the 
veterinary department, and from each of them a 
blood-smear is taken to control disease. Something 
is being done to slow up soil erosion ; dams are 
being built for cattle dips and watering ; and the 
marketing of milk and cream is being assisted 
through a widespread. network of “ Native 
creameries.”” Irrigation schemes linked to the 
Usuto and Komati rivers—two of the finest 
rivers in southern Africa—will contribute to 
African farming, although their main contribu- 
tion will be to European farming. 

Swazis need carry no passes, and the customary 
colour bar does not worry them because their 
contact with Whites is irregular and unimportant. 
Every Swazi male pays a flat rate of 35 shillings a 
year in poll tax, with a supplement for each wife 
up to a maximum of £3 15s for a man with three 
wives. As a rule, the Swazis have been able to 
earn this cash payment in their own country ; 
and they have never sent as many men to the 
Union (to the mines or farms) as Bechuanaland 
or Basutoland. A census of 1946 showed about 
16,000 “temporary absentees ” from Bechuana- 
land, 70,778 from Basutoland (with double the 
population) but only 9,500 from Swaziland. 

There is plenty to criticise in Swaziland. 
Tribal stagnation is at best a negative good; 
and the economics of this little country show that 
the White man finds it very profitable. Its first 
African doctor has just qualified at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, and its total of university 
graduates will be twelve when a second doctor 
qualifies next year. Yet this is a happy land within 
its own old-fashioned terms of reference. Its 
people undergo few of the’ racialist miseries that 
are so readily available in the Union next door. 
The Swazis know this well. They speak of the 
Union with hostility and disgust. 

It is possible, even probable, that the South 
African Government will shortly ask again for 
annexation of Swaziland and the other two High 


Commission territories. To grant this request 
would be to destroy not only the relatively good 
conditions which a paternalist administration has 
ensured for Swaziland (as also for Basutoland) : 
it would be the betrayal of a trust that the British 
Parliament, one may hope, will be ashamed to 
commit. 
Basi DAVIDSON 
(To be concluded) 


Dog Days 


Tue house was nearly at the top of a hill and 
from its terrace you could see, if you looked to 
the right, a viaduct and the terracotta town; 
to the left, the Montagne Ste. Victoire ; in front, 
the cypresses, then the chestnuts, then the pines 
on the other slope of the valley, and just above 


* . the pines a distant rock called The King’s Pestle. 


Jack, to whom it was a constant surprise that 
he was nearly forty and who always thought of 
last year as 1939, sat in the July sun, spat olive 
stones Over the terrace rail and listened to the 
crickets. Having arrived from England only the 
day before, he was by no means used to the 
crickets yet. They made such varieties of 
noise: boiling kettles, alarum clocks, goods- 
trains on inclines, seething sausages, school- 
girls hissing a villain at a matinee, faulty electric 
fans: and all, it seemed to him, pervasive. 
He found it odd that he was not obliged to shout 
to other people here, especially as it was necessary 
for him to listen so very particularly, so very 
closely, if he wished to catch the conversation 
of the six people with him on the terrace. 


“T fixed this job in the Paris office so I could 
have three days in Algiers. I shall fly to Algiers 
tomorrow and do this job in five minutes. Then 
for three days minus five minutes I shall just 
lie around with George. I truly am ashamed 
of myself. And I used to be such a conscientious 
girl. Can it be the climate, d’you suppose ? 
Or is itthat I’ve gotmetothe top of my profession ?”’ 


““T’ve practically never had any luck with my 
curtsies . . . Leopold was sitting in an installation 
immediately below the end of the platform. 
Immediately below, and regally attentive and 
observant. The organisers had evidently for- 
gotten that skirts were short at that time.” 


“'There’s been nothing French in French 
painting for fifty years, and by fifty years I mean 
seventy-five or a hundred. .. . Turn Hegel upside 
down and let Marx shuffle around with time on 
his hands in London, and can you wonder that 
Klee and Modigliani could stifle that wonderful 
lonely. whimper of Delacroix ?”’ 


* An M.T.B. (but don’t be silly—but of course 
you do! Emm Tee Bee). Forty foot is what they 
say and their word’s good enough for me. I 
told my man to bring her to Marseilles by next 
Wednesday, but the telegram from Falmouth 


Saying they’ve left hasn’t arrived yet. Of 


course my man put his head in an oven 
last month—only it was Calor gas or Botta gas 
or one of those things that doesn’t work in quite 
that way.” 


After Jack had spent two minutes studying 
the melon rind on his plate and had decided that 
next time he would not let a trace of green show 
through at all, his hostess rebuked him for sitting 
there with his teeth clenched like an overlooked 
politician. He stirred himself and managed to 
say, “‘ One night when I was a small boy in 1923 
I prayed, very much on my knees and with my 
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hands pressed together and with nity eyelids 
screwed up. I really achieved prayer. There 
was to be an important picnic next day and I had 
to have fine weather. I got a-handsome day, blue, 
hot. But God did not know when to stop. No 
more rain fell for six months. This was the best- 
known drought of the century. I knew perfectly 
well it.was my fault but did not dare to tell 
anyone.”” 

As soon as he stopped talking, he realised that 
the noise of the crickets had stopped too. The 
kettles, clocks, trains, sausages, schoolgirls, fans 
had vanished as if a finger had tripped a switch. 
Shocked by this abominable silence, he looked 
round the table—but people were still talking. 
He looked up at the tree that shaded the table. 
A second ago it had been throbbing with that 
dry, high sound and now it had nothing lively to 
offer but a two-way procession of ants on its 
trunk: the night shift streaming past the day 
shift : .refugees and a pushing army on a long 
straight road with no cover anywhere. 

** The crickets ! ”” he said. 

* You'll get used to them. You. won’t notice 
them in a day or two.” 

Nobody stared at him. Guy helped his neigh- 
bours to wine. Pagoul trisected a slice of meat 
and gave the pieces to three dachshunds. Roxane 
watched him do it, frowning. Hardwick pressed 
a finger under his ribs to try and locate his liver. 
Lou stirred the salad. Betty chewed, genteel as 
a wax madonna. 

Cautiously, so as not to attract attention, Jack 
looked about him. Other things had happened. 
The pale viaduct was still there, but one of its 
arches was missing and a cascade of water was 
tumbling over into the gap ; on the other edge of 
the gap, a train was standing, irresolute. The 
cypresses, young and old, across the valley had 
been draped in white sheets that reached almost 
to the ground. The swimming pool below the 
terrace was quite empty now except for the 
spoonfuls of permanganate they had put in that 
morning as a precaution against poliomyelitis ; 
the permanganate had arranged itself into patches 
of the exact shape of spoons. Across the face of 
the Montagne Ste. Victoire a cross had been drawn 
—not a Maltese cross or a cross of Lorraine but 
a cross such as a teacher puts against a sum that 
is wrong, with one stroke slightly heavier and 
shorter than the other. 

Jack tried again, but without any great hope of 
success. “I did not know the viaduct carried a 
river. Is it a fairly recent innovation ?”’ 

They could not have heard him for there was 
no break in their conversation. 


*‘ Isn’t it heavenly ? This sun day after day and 
food ad lib. Only why must these French go 
on blowing their horns like they do? Oh, I 
admit espadrilles are grand fun but what happens 
when it rains ? Can you imagine going shopping 
in York in espadrilles? And these ants. But 
oh, it’s absolutely heavenly. Damn.” 


“Max was sweating away dismantling the 
fountain and setting it up again in the dining- 
room. He whistled for me and I came running | 
and there the poor darling was with the Governor- 
General and his lady who'd called a day earlier 
than we’d been warned. Just as I was, in my 
shorts and top, I swept a beautiful curtsey, hands 
out and everything. But I don’t really think it 
helped much.” 


“‘ The tram conductor stated that this was true 
clavicular heat. I said that the word he was 
looking for was ‘ canicular’. He would not agree 
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and accused me of profiting by my superior 
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education to make a mock of him in front of the 
other passengers. He was obstinate even when I 
assured him that all the world knew of the 
difference between a collar-bone and the dog 
days. He sulked in silence. But as I was de- 
scending, he roused himself and shouted ‘ Go and 
caniculate yourself!’ Many people laughed, 
some at him, some at me.” 


It took Jack a very short time to make up his 
mind—for he knew that a decision had to be taken 
exactly then and exactly there. He would have to 
get out of this situation and, by getting out of it, 
resolve it.: step out and down from the picture : 
the removal of one piece could transform a 
‘'chess-board. So many things had gone wrong and 
jthere was ngthing he could say that anyone could 
\hear, let alone listen to. There was this engulfing 
suspicion that it was all his fault. There was 
‘bound to be something he could have found 
|to do about it. 
| He put down his napkin, regretting the winc- 
smudges, and walked quickly away. From his 
bedroom window he had seen the well behind a 
file of cypresses, tallest in the centre, shortest on 
the flanks. The stone wall of the well crowned a 
mound that had been carefully planted with irises 
in lines like the spokes of an umbrella. These 
irises looked miserable now, for already no rain 
had fallen for four months. He raised the two 
halves of the grille covering the well-mouth and 
found them stiff and a little rusty. He got on to 
the wall, took hold of the iron bar that supported 
the pulley for the bucket-chain, hung there for 
perhaps three seconds and then let go. 

They had all followed Jack, watching him in 
silence from behind the cypresses. Guy, Pagoul 
and Hardwick now went forward and leaned over 
the wall to haul him up from where he had fallen 


on the bricked-in platform nearly five feet below 
Betty giggled to see the old cobwebs lacing his 
face. They put him in an armchair in the drawing- 
room where it was cool and the light that got past 
the shutters was a gentle, elegant green. Roxane 
brought him an infusion of lime flowers. Hardwick 
brought him a box. of Turkish Delight that had 
been flown from Istambul that morning, and then 
closed the door very quietly behind him. 

His head was aching when he woke up, the 
back of his head, and he was hot even though 
the shutters had now been opened. He drank a 
little of the cold infusion, looking at his watch 
and finding that it was after seven o’clock. That 
ex-lained the bumbling of voices from the terrace. 
To avoid listening to it, he picked up a newspaper. 
There was the Tour de France or there was 
Korea. Trembling with concentration he forced 
himself to read every fact retailed about the 
great bicycling race: the defection of the Italians 
after a skirmish in the Pyrenees: the gallant 
failure of the Belgians: the order of the day: 
the over-all situation: the casualty list: the 
consideration of tactics and strategy: expert 
views on the outcome of tomorrow’s ‘struggle. 

On an inside page there was a strip-cartoon 
about the career of the Maid of Orleans—and 
this he studied in detail. Afterwards, on the other 
inside page, he found a piece which he read aloud. 
“An Armenian of Toulouse drinks the blood of 
one of his victims and preserves the ear of the 
other in a wine-glass. ‘ They betrayed my brother 
to the Germans. I am now happy.’” Then 
he went back to the Tour de France. 

But he had to give in. At the finish, his resistance 
collapsed entirely and suddenly, like a frayed rope, 
like the end of a parlour-firework. ‘“‘ Double 
sweep of Northern encircling move.”’ “‘ Need for 
smaller perimeter after loss of Pohang.’”? He had 
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held out for nearly a month now—turning his 
back, shutting his eyes, declining to listen: 
crumpling newspapers, switching off the wireless, 
turning the conversation. (If he did not know, 
how could he be accused of treachery? If he 
made himself blank, could he not suspend belief 
and hope ?) “‘ Western strategic theory not valid.’’ 
“ Refugees urged not to cross the river.”? He 
read on now with a wild relish. He read it all 
three, four times. The ache in his skull had 
moved from the back round to that fashionably 
chronic place between the eyes and a little above. 
“‘ Supply problems bécoming acute.” ‘‘ Round- 
the-clock bombing.” From time to time he smiled, 
almost with relief. 

He went out to the end of the terrace where the 
others were sitting, and the first words spoken 
to him killed his smile. It was Roxane who spoke 
first, and Jack stared at her very carefully, trying 
to decide if it was a joke and, if so, what kind of 
joke. Gibberish out of context could hardly be 
funny. There could be no obligation to laugh. 
What she said came to him as “ High rope 
ceiling butter.. We rue combustible.” Pagoul 
put an arm round his shoulder, and Guy, 
bringing round a chair for him and nodding his 
head at the little iron table, said; “‘ Window genius 
pir aanoder handy?” 

He found himself about to make some angry 
exclamation, but he checked it. If they wanted 
to amuse themselves at a time like this—all 
right ; he would play their own game with them. 
He: addressed them in turn, rapidly. ‘“‘ Yes, 
Roxane. No, Pagoul. Yes, Guy. No, Lou. Yes, 
Betty, No Hardwick.” With a flourish, he raised 
one of the mugs from the table, and said bitterly, 
“IT give you a toast— Yes and No.’ A toast. 
A piece of cake. The very biscuit.”” Lou now 
rose, smiling—the only one to smile, took th? 
mug away from him, linked her arm in his and 
led him back down the terrace again. 

Jack had liked Lou very much indeed. She 
was honest, laconic, ambitious ; she had read the 
same sort of books he himself had read, only 
probably much more quickly; she didn’t like 
Chicago. He tried to explain. “ At first I thought 
it was my fault alone. Because of something I 
had done or not done, 1 felt the responsibility 
was solidly on me. What is happening now every- 
where is so fabulous and bad, so pathetic, that it 
cannot have ordinary roots. Economic roots ?— 
too ordinary. Spiritual roots ?—too imprecise. 
It was much more likely to be me. But I know 
now that I was wrong.”’ 

“* Graffles no purrying.” 

He closed his eyes for a moment to help 
smother his irritation. ‘“‘ You prove it, you see. 
The fault is your fault—all the rest of you. If 
you had cared enough, you could have stopped 
all this happening.”’ 

They had passed through the door in the wall 
at the end of the terrace, skirted some flower- 
beds and were now crossing a threshing-floor 
where they sometimes played volley ball. At the 
far side of the threshing-floor stood an old stone 
column with a battered capital and, a few yards 
beyond it, another well. Jack lifted the two halves 
of the iron grille. There was no rust on these. 
He bent over the coping and saw the shine of water 
far below. ‘‘ Have you ever seen a double re- 
flection ?”’ he said. ‘“‘ Can you explain it? Do 
you know anything about optics? Come and 
look.” Lou put her elbows on the wall and leaned 
forward to look for the double reflection. (No 
difficulty whatsoever. Catch her by the calves— 
one quick upward jerk—and she’d be over. Her 
cry would be muffled and could pass for an owl 
or a frog or a dog. All that would be necessary 
then would be to bring the others out one by one.) 





As he stooped for Lou’s legs, Guy, who was 
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tall and broad, leaped forward and took him, 
awkwardly but effectively. Pagoul was angry. 
“Your trouble is pride,’”’ he shouted. ‘“ You 
must learn humility and patience.”’ 

“ And efficiency.” Guy went on to mix gin 
with pastis as an experiment. 

“T have been telephoning about you,” said 
Betty. 

“No one’s to blame, sugar. It’s just the way 
we are,” drawled Lou. 

Hardwick said, “ Your two propositions, both 
of them, Jack, are demonstrably false.” 

Roxane touched Jack’s arm. “Here is your 
favourite wine. See—the bottle is still half full. 
Drink some. Be comfortable. Perhaps there is 
not much time to be comfortable.” 

Jack tasted the wine and looked again at the 
valley. The telephone ringing sharply in the 
house made him glance up at Roxane. 

She shook her head. ‘“ Not quite yet. You’ve 
a little longer. Just like the rest of us. The wine 
ts good, isn’t it.” Then she turned to the others. 
“ Have any of you people realised that it’s the 
Fourteenth of July today ? There'll be fireworks 
in the town. Within the hour.” 

VERNON JOHNSON 
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MATTHEW SMITH 


Marruew Smrru at his best is a painter of great 
authority. Easily the most important English 
painter of his generation, he rivals the older 
Sickert or John (whose early greatness is now 
overlooked) in the truly professional nature of his 
attack—by which I mean that he possesses in a 
high degree the ability to draw, compose and 
execute his pictures with such breadth and 
apparent ease of handling that that most typical 
ef English failings, a lack of rhythm and a tight 
meanness of form, is always absent from his pic- 
tures. And there are other respects in which he 
is more French than English : he understands, as 
few other English painters living do, the true 
potentialities of colour, which he is able to use at 
once with scientific accuracy and an exciting 
emotional effect. Only in a master of colour do 
these two functions of colour coincide, so that 
structure and form are actually begotten of colour 
in its fullest saturation, and vice versa. 

Like Matisse and certain other Fauves, 
Matthew Smith is such a master. Had he con- 
sented to make Paris his headquarters instead of 
London, there is little doubt, in my mind at least, 
that the world beyond these shores would have 
been taught to value him at least as high as 
Viaminck, and a good deal higher than Marquet 
or Friesz, for example. It is gratifying that the 
Tate Gallery should be honouring him at last, 
here in London, in a manner fitting his_achieve- 
ment. This retrospective exhibition is, of course, 
rather late in coming. Matthew Smith will be 74 
this year and it is conceivable that, had this or 
another selection of eighty-one of his paintings 
been massed thus for our pleasure and appraisal 
ten years ago, their impact would have been, not 
greater, but more relevant—at any rate to all his 
younger admirers. The fact is, Matthew Smith 
has steadily exerted an influence on British paint- 
ing which has infiltrated rather than over- 
whelmed, producing its effect without ever being 
openly acclaimed or acknowledged. One has only 
to compare the use of colour, the plastic freedom 
and command of form and design which so many 
of his younger colleagues now instinctively enjoy, 
with the cramped, provincial, tepid, timid tidiness 
of all but a few among his own generation of 
British artists. If critical justice were always 
done, Matthew Smith would have enjoyed—in 
England—tthe prestige of a daring innovator 
twenty years ago. 
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This is not to overpraise him. I am not sug- 
gesting that he compares with Matisse himself. 
His idiom is altogether less daring, inventive or 
expressive than that of Matisse. Matthew 
Smith’s problems have remained those of early 
Fauvism. Indeed in certain respects he is even 
more “old fashioned” than that—since he has 
never tired of that plastic modelling of forms 
which the flatter images of the mature - Matisse 
“superseded” ; Smith’s image of jug, olive tree 
or opulent neck and bosom are nearly always 
modelled, to the same degree of illusionistic 
rotundity as were the forms of Cézanne in abcut 
1885, for instance. But the question of his up-to- 
dateness, either now or in 1920, is of secondary 
importance when we are in the position of being 
able to survey the greater part of the fruits of 
this painter’s career. ‘Today at the Tate what 
we contemplate with so much reward is the very 
personal statement of a remarkably mature, and a 
powerfully integrated artistic personality. With 
Matthew Smith the means of expression are as 
articulate and fluent as those of any British 
painter since Constable: and they are perfectly 
adjusted to his ends—which are not strange, or 
ambitious, or grandiose, but humble and in the 
most exciting sense, materialistic—concerned to 
praise the actual and the everyday. 

Therefore his dahlias are real; their voluptuous 
depths of almost blackish crimson are the smoky 
explosions that actually, at this very moment, are 
giving cottage gardens their one yearly hint of 
the tropical. His nudes are not dream-figures; 
but women of the softer, rounder kind, undressed. 
The element of surrealist disquiet is as utterly 
remote from this Fauve realist as are the struc- 
tural preoccupations of the Cubists, or of their 
still more abstract brothers. Not that structure, 
as is occasionally asserted, is weak in Smith. He 
draws with colour, with a gigantic smudge or a 
sensuous weaving back and forth of the loaded 
brush—and we feel the density, weight and con- 
tour of his pears, his red Provencal hillsides, his 
model’s thigh or belly. In fact, it is in this very 
breadth, in the controlled gusto of his calligraphic 
brush that Matthew Smith’s failures materialise, 
when they do. The breadth is sometimes broad 
—but empty. The very voluminousness of the 
forms—so hard for most to achieve at all—some- 
times decomposes into vacuous loopings of 
coloured lines. 

The realism of Matthew Smith is that of the 
observer. Like Matisse, but unlike Picasso, 
Matthew Smith paints always (one can surely 
surmise ?) from the subject direct. He does not 
invent either his objects themselves or the posi- 
tions in which they appear in relation to one 
another. What arranging there is, is done by the 
painter before he begins—stepping carefully 
about under the olives, finding the view, the angle 
of vision which composes the hillside there before 
him into a potential Matthew Smith. Or shoving 
apples, pears, jugs of roses about across the table 
top in the studio. 

Once all these things have been methodically de- 
termined, what distortion there is consists only of 
a slight pulling about of profiles or big planes— 
jug profiles lurch and stretch beautifully, into 
rhythmic accord with the wall or a curtain : table 
tops tip up a bit. And the protruding bulges of 
rotund forms, whether breasts or peaches, are 
actually enhanced by a flattening, sideways-and- 
downwards sort of brushstroke, often extending 
from fat outline to fat outline. And from this it 
follows that his typical design is a fluid rather 
than a rigid scheme, composed of curves and 
arabesques rather than straight lines, right-angles 
or rectilinear volumes. Nor is he successful when 
he occasionally tries out the latter sort. There 
are virtually no straight horizontals and verticals 
in his works. But that is a mark in his favour 
from the standpoint of the present moment. 
The rectilinear has triumphed universally of late. 
With a painting such as Couleur de Rose, number 
24, a. baroque like Matthew Smith 
brings a needed relief to eyes surfeited on the 
geometric. 

PATRICK HERON 
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A CARL NIELSEN FESTIVAL—I 


NIELSEN wrote two operas: Saul and 
David (1902) and Maskarade (1906). Some 
years ago I had seen the far more popular 
Maskarade, and had concluded that its broad 
“* Hanswurst ’? humour and thinly spread musical 
invention made it an impossible proposition 
outside its native country. But Saul and David, 
revived during the Nielsen Festival at Copen- 
hagen, proved to be a powerful work of art. It 


| starts with the advantage of a libretto, by Einar 
| Christiansen, which is a concise and effective 
| dramatisation of one of the world’s great stories. 


On the literary quality of the text I can offer no 
comment (my Danish friends tell me that-it is 
simple and dignified), but I have seen few operas 
in which the action is so shapely, musical and 
clear. It might seem that the second and third 
of its four acts were repetitive in structure, since 
| in each a scene of popular rejoicing is interrupted 
| by the jealous wrath of Saul. But in practice 
these two scenes have the cumulative effect of two 
great waves, the second of which provides the 
turning point of the whole action. We have 
witnessed (after some ravishingly beautiful 
nocturnal music) the famous episode in which 
the outlawed David spares the life of the sleeping 
Saul, taking only—as evidence—the King’s 
spear and pitcher. After David has aroused the 
whole camp, there is a majestic and splendid 
ensemble of reconciliation, in which lucid and 
uncrowded counterpoint reaches an imposing 
C major climax. At this moment, with a splendid 
effect of visual irony, a disquieting figure appears 
on the mountain heights to announce the arrival 
of Samuel. The dying prophet has come to 
anoint David as King, and thus in effect to destroy 
the newly won harmony between the two men. 

When he wrote Saul and David, Nielsen had 
already abjured his youthful enthusiasm for 
Wagner, and though something of Wagner 
| Temains in the score (male voice declamation 
| against soft harmony on the brass, an occasional 
| instrumental “turn,” and so on), the structure 
| is wholly un-Wagnerian. Representative themes, 
for instance, scarcely exist; the music falls into 
the slightly disguised set pieces of late Verdi. 
There are some conventional pages, but little 
that is bare or lacking in musical substance: 
almost always the music streams spontaneously 
forward, with a readily discernible melody either 
; in the voice or in the orchestra. Already the 
composer shows his strong feeling for instruments 
and for the colour and sequence of keys. A 
typical instance is the first entrance of David, 
where, after the sultry heat of Saul’s monologue 
we breathe the fresh mountain air of the oboe 
and D major. The opera, written just before 
the ‘‘ Four Temperaments ”? symphony, and akin 
to it in style, is mainly a study in human person- 
ality. It is not too fanciful to claim that the two 
title-roles comprise, between them, all four 
temperaments. Saul, a Wotan-like bass-baritone, 
is the embodiment of the Choleric and the 
Melancholic; David, a lyrico-dramatic tenor, 
mingles the Sanguine with something very close 
to the Phlegmatic. Saul, the centre of the opera, 
is no stage villain but a real personage, character- 
ised by rapid quaver basses, violently shifting 
harmony, and in his final defiance of God by a 
certain Promethean magnificence. 

Of the minor characters only Abner is wholly 
conventional ; Samuel (bass), Jonathan (tenor), 
Michal (soprano) and the Witch of Endor (con- 
tralto) are all admirably sketched in. Méichal’s 
love-duet with David makes a perfect lyrical 
ending to the stormy first act; and her long 
scene with the women, during David’s off-stage 
contest with Goliath, is as skilful dramatically 
as it is musically beautiful. The scene in the cave 
of Endor begins impressively but shows inex- 
perience at the apparition of Samuel: there is 
little sense of mystery at this point, and the old 
prophet sounds much the same dead as‘ he did 
when alive. On the other hand, the final ensemble 
is masterly. Nielsen has here responded fervently 
to the librettist’s fine picture of a grief-stricken 
David surrounded by the heedlessly joyful 
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crowd, and at the very end turning characteristic- 
ally—instinctive popular leader of men that he 
is—from the expression of his grief to unite all 
voices in a song of praise to Jehovah. Itis a noble 
conclusion ; and in the whole score, though it 
lacks the piercingly memorable quality of the 
great masters, there is something so noble and 
spontaneous, so well-proportioned and true, that 
I found it, especially at a second hearing, deeply 
moving. It seems to me a strange world which 
leaves this touching if imperfect work to languish 
in Scandinavia for fifty years while sending the 
neat, ‘clever contrivances of The Rake’s Progress 
round the operatic map within a season or two ; 
but I know that this view will seem to many, 
probably to most, an eccentric heresy. The 
performance at the Royal Theatre, conducted by 
Johan Hye-Knudsen, with Holger Byrdi 

Saul, Thyge Thygesen as David, Hanna Allin 
as Michal and Otte Svendsen as Jonathan, was 
musically strong, dramatically and visually very 
poor. I am so glad to have seen the Opera that 
only a strict regard for truth compels me to make 
that complaint. Those two evenings have 
enriched my life, and I shall never forget them. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


It is still very difficult to listen to an Ibsen play 
undistracted. Echoes of past controversies will 
hover between us and any performance. <A Doll’s 
House is especially interrupted—by the scared 
cries of indignant moralists, the triumphant huz- 
zahs of emancipated women and, louder than 
either, the self-confident crowing of G.B.S. And 
if we do achieve the feat of disregarding them, we 
find ourselves making reservations, if not excuses. 
A Doll’s House is only the second of the naturalis- 
tic dramas, so naturally the contrivances creak a 
little more loudly than when he became more 
skilful. As pure drama the end doésn’t really 
work, and for a simple reason: the woman Nora 
becomes in the last twenty minutes is nowhere 
adequately prepared for in the child she is shown 
as in the first two hours. 

Still, that said, A Doll’s House remarkably sur- 
vives the conditions which created it.. Women are 
no longer chattels, husbands are seldom tyrants, 
but dependence still masquerades as independence 
and finds willing victims to play under them. And 
even if some of the smaller characters seem con- 
trived, the protagonists themselves are conceived 
with that passionate fidelity to truth which 
makes Ibsen’s characters so compellingly alive. 
And yet they remain wonderfully actable, too, as 
«“ parts. °° 

But surely it is a curious fallacy to suppose that 
because the play is Scandinavian it will be best 
interpreted for us by Scandinavian players. In 
their own language possibly, but not in ours. 
There are enough verbal obstacles to our enjoy- 
ment of Ibsen already in the translations, which 
are cluttered with awkward: ss and “foreign- 
isms.” Truth was what Ibsen was quarrying; and 
whatever stands between the illusion of reality and 
an English audience wants drastically reorganis- 
ing. To take a small example, English wives with 
a sweet tooth eat chocolates and sweets—they 
don’t sip jellies or nibble macaroons. And if they 
do, even the most odiously playful of husbands 
can hardly be credible when he asks them, 
“ Hasn’t the little sweet-tooth been playing pranks 
today?” Mr. Peter Ashmore, who adapted 
as well as produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
hasn’t done enough adaptation by half for my 
taste. 

But add to that the inevitable mis-pronuncia- 
tion, misplaced emphases and distortions ‘of in- 
tonation which arise from actors speaking a 
foreign language, and yet a further veil comes 
down between us and the Ibsen truth. The Danish 
actor, Mogens Wieth, had a clear and convincing 
conception of the self-righteous husband, Helmer. 
I see it would have been excellent in his own 
tongue, and he did have one magnificent 
the scene where he and Nora come down from the 
party upstairs. He is a little drunk and decidedly 
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amorous and savouring the moment of being alone 
with his delicious toy. And then the interrup- 
tions ! In his lechery and his irritated impatience 
alike Mr. Wieth was excellent. Miss Mai Zetter- 
ling seems to me to have greatly improved as an 
actress; but, alas, that doesn’t make her a Nora. 
Temperamentally, she is a romantic actress who 
must make her effects by the charm of a per- 
sonality shot through with a streak of sadness. 
Nora calls for a different kind of acting, for 
character acting in fact, and Miss Zetterling does 
not yet command this. 

Mr. Peter Ashmore’s production was sensitive 
and full of small, helpful, imaginative touches, but 
a production can’t be accounted a success if it fails 
at the big moments. The tarrantella scene, a 
brilliantly dramatic and effective climax to the 
second act, went quite wrong; it was as tame as 
could be. Then surely he should have envisaged 
that his designer’s multiple set was going to be 
more ingenious than appropriate. Certainly it is 
a relief to leave behind the too stuffy and gloomy 
sets of the Ibsen convention. But Mr. Reece 
Pemberton added a bedroom on the left of the 
stage to balance the passage on the right leading 
to Helmer’s study. Playing a small scene or two 
here between Nora and Mrs. Linden, say, did not 
much matter. But to put the great last scene 
there perched and cramped off-centre is to dissi- 
pate the interest, and the extra business involved 
—Helmer undoing his braces, Nora reaching 
round him to gather up her trinkets—introduces 
just the wrong kind of realism at the very moment 
when truth itself is in a precarious balance. 

T. C. Worsley 


THE MOVIES 
“ Belissima,’’ at the Continentale 
“Laughing Anne,” at the Leicester Square 
Theatre 


“The Moment of Truth,”’ at the Academy 


Assistant to Jean Renoir in. France in the 
Thirties, and a distinguished stage director for 
several years in his own country, Luchino 
Visconti made his first film in 1943. His 
second, La Terra Trema, a long, meditative and 
sombre study of Sicilian fishermen, is among the 
best half-dozen films of the last five years, but it 
has hardly been seen outside Italy. 

Belissima, his latest, tells of a contest organised 
by a film company in Rome to find a seven-year- 
old girl for its new production. Outside the 
Cinecitta studios, hundreds of eager gesticulating 
mothers arrive with their little prodigies; more 
impatient and expostulatory than any is Madda- 
lena (Anna Magnani), with her subdued, gravely 
charming daughter. Determined for her child to 
win, overjoyed when, after lisping a poem, she is 
selected as a finalist, the mother plunges herself 
into a hectic, alien world. Her husband, furious 
at the neglect of his home and the child’s 
evident exhaustion, beats her soundly, but the 
implacable Maddalena obtains a screen test for 
der bewildered Maria, at which the poor thing 
breaks down and weeps hysterically. Director and 
assistants are convulsed with laughter at the over- 
painted little creature, her hair hideously bobbed 
and primped, screaming her head off; but Madda- 
lena, confronted with this pathetic and desperate 
image and the mockery it provides, is overcome 
with remorse. She refuses a contract for Maria 
when the director decides that, after all, this is 
the child he wants. 

The opportunities for irony, hard impression- 
istic observation and atmosphere that the subject 
(developed from a story by Zavattini) offers, are 
brilliantly seized. Visconti fills in his scenes with 
a series of quick, bitingly effective strokes: the 
studio bustle, intrigue and clamour, the director 
(Alesandro Blasetti, playing himself) fondling the 
waiting mites like a politician visiting his con- 
stituency, the vast, noisy tenement in which 
Maddalena lives, the open-air cinema that she 
visits to watch, chattering indefatigably, Red 
River, the dancing school presided over by a 
retired ballerina still capable of bizarre and unex- 
pected pirouette, the photographer’s studio with 
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a precocious monster posing, under fond maternal 
glances, as a Columbine. In its surface texture, 
its masterly accumulation of detail, this is a 
richly fascinating film; yet, all the same, there is 
something cold, even disinterested, at its centre, 
which Magnani’s performance reflects. Wonder- 
fully vivacious and glittering, it is never quite real 
and misses the pathos, the grief, of the closing 
episodes. Visconti, one feels, has encouraged the 
virtuoso display, perhaps because he was not 
really engaged, only entertained, by the subject. 

Conrad has been led to the slaughter this week. 
That very minor story, Because of the Dollars, 
has been transformed into a vehicle, perhaps a 
tumbril, for Miss Lockwood; it is certainly unlikely 
to take her far. Laughing Anne herself, that poor 
creature deserted in turn by almost every sailor 
on the Malay Archipelago, and dying in an 
attempt to protect a former lover, becomes a 
tawdry chanteuse with a heart of gold and a 
guffaw hardly reconcilable with Conrad’s “ plea- 
sant, silvery laugh.” The anecdote has been 
stripped of all character by an almost daring lack 
of imagination. 

The Moment of Truth is a somewhat refriger- 
ated marital drama, in which a doctor (Jean 
Gabin) discovers that his wife, an actress (Michéle 
Morgan), has been having an affair with a painter 
(Walter Chiari), who commits suicide. Husband 
and wife talk it over in a series of flashbacks, are 
purged and reconciled. The film has one of those 
ingenious but rather meaningless narrative struc- 
tures, and is played out on a refined “let’s be- 
have like civilised human beings” level; Chiari 
and Gabin make something of unrewarding roles, 
but Michéle Morgan, smartly turned out by 
Jacques Fath, continues with her lugubrious 
immobile phase, takes off and puts on hat and 
gloves at each emotional crisis, and is forever 
stubbing out cigarettes after leaning back her 
head for one dramatic puff. Jean Delannoy 
directs with his customary tidiness. 

Gavin LAMBERT 


RADIO NOTES 


Home Service and Light Programme plays, 
plays, that is, that are not adaptations from the 
stage or from novels, but written directly for 
broadcasting : it is here, surely, that the B.B.C. 
is at its weakest. Yet the fault is scarcely the 
Corporation’s. One knows what one would like 
to hear: intelligent entertainment at an adult 
level; the radio equivalent, let’s say, of stage- 
plays like those written by Dorothy and Camp- 
bell Christie. And, having said this, one realises 
the enormity of the demand. Aren’t such plays 
exactly those which are most lacking in the 
West End theatre itself ? The B.B.C. is the victim 
of a general poverty. This being so, when a new 
play for broadcasting emerges that does deal with 
some adequacy with a real problem, one is almost 
bound to over-praise it. 

Mr. John D. Stewart’s Leviathan with an Hook 
seemed to me just such a play. It came from 
Northern Ireland. Mr. Stewart imagines a remote 
fishing-community in an unnamed country. The 
fish have gone, and when a monster is sighted in 
the bay all the villagers know why. But, as the 
Government scientists know, the fish would have 





gone in any case, for the sea-bed has shifted, and | 


the monster is harmless. 


of their neglect by Government; for the Govern- 
ment it becomes a convenient tool by which to 
attempt to lever the fishermen away from the 
sea and into more economic occupations. The 
fishermen are stubborn in their superstition, the 


Government is caught out lying; the play ends in | 
the solemn farce of the innocent and dying mon- | 


ster, which has strayed from its normal tropical 
feeding grounds, being killed by a gunboat. 
The play, then, was a dramatic study in the 
clash between primitive superstition and objec- 
tive trust and also between the expediencies of 
Government and scientific integrity. There were 
times, I thought, when the two subjects didn’t 
quite fuse; too many issues were raised. Yet the 


For the villagers the | 
monster becomes the symbol of their fate and | 












as 
subjects were real, and they were very skilfully 
dramatised : Mr. Stewart was inventing all the 
time, and some of the episodes were most éxcit- 
ing. Mr. John Gibson’s production seemed to 
me for the most part admirable; the acting was 
rather less so. 

This problem of the play written for broad- 
casting presses less hard on the Third. For one 
thing, the distinctions between the feature and 
the radio play are much less sharply drawn, as 
was seen in Mr. Henry Reed’s most entertaining 
programme A Very Great Man Indeed. Mr. 
Reed was illustrating the difficulties of writing 
the biographies of the recently dead. His hero, 
with the evocative name of Herbert Reeve, ‘is 
engaged on the life of Richard Shewin, “the 
poet’s novelist,’ whose work, as quotation 
showed, was at the end of his career as strongly 
influenced by Mr. Graham Greene as at the 
beginning it had been by Henry James. Mr. 
Reeve visited friends, relations, executors; but 
where shall truth be found? It was extremely 
good fun, with one splendidly funny neurotic 
character, the novelist’s brother, wonderfully 
played by Mr. Carleton Hobbs. 

The Third Programme discussion on the 
nature of Elizabethan dramatic verse speaking 
between Dr. Bertram Joseph and Mr. Franklyn 
Kelsey, With Good Accent and Good Discretion, 
seemed to me to perform rather less than it pro- 
mised. Dr. Joseph approached the subject from 
contemporary works on rhetoric, and Mr. Kelsey 
illustrated his theories with passages from Shake- 
speare and Marlowe. I am bound to say, in all 
humility, or impertinence—coming from a lay- 
man, they amount to the same thing—that apart 
from an occasional lengthening of the word and 
a lowering or raising of pitch, Mr. Kelsey’s 
renderings didn’t seem to me to differ from those 
generally given by good modern Shakespearean 
actors such as Mr. Wolfit. Mr. Kelsey, I thought, 
was merely using his voice as any actor playing 
in heroic drama or poetic tragedy should. 

WILLIAM SALTER 
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Festival Ballet, at the Festival Hall 
| Anton Dolin is to be congratulated on his enterprise 
in presenting so many foreign dancers as guest artists 
‘in his ballet company. First and foremost he has 
brought Yvette Chauviré to this country, and now 
‘there are the Hungarian stars, Norah Kovach and 
Istvan Rabovsky. At a gala performance, to cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of the Festival Ballet, 
Yvette Chauviré returned to dance The Dying Swan 
with a finesse that far outshone the many other 
brilliant performances of the evening. This curious 
solo, lasting only four minutes, is made up to Saint- 
Saens’s sighing, swoopy music, that overflows with 
sentiment, while the choreography consists of an 
almost continuous bourrée, with the arms waving in 
distracted, wing-like gestures. Mlle. Chauviré’s 
interpretation gives the dance a taughtness and tragedy 
of marvellous beauty: she is a great artist. Norah 
Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky are great dancers 
rather than great artists. In their two pas de deux 
they performed some stunning feats with a technique 
of exceptional mastery, but beside their professional 
manner they lack that elusive artistry that gives an 
individual quality to every gesture. Mr. Rabovsky is 
wonderfully graceful in his enormous flights through 
the air. Miss Kovach is a different kind of dancer 
altogether : her movement is flashing, ugly and fiery, 
of the kind that fascinates but does not charm. Never- 
theless, both these young dancers are highly exciting, 
and if they can restrain themselves from earning vast 
sums of money as a purely exhibition act, they may 
well become great artists. 

A. F. 


Correspondence 
ISSUES AT GENEVA 


Sir,—At the conference of States signatory to Gatt 
which has opened this week, the Australian Govern- 
ment has already indicated that it will take the lead in 
challenging the restrictions imposed by the U.S. on 
Imperial preferences. The 
Japan’s demand, inspired and backed by the U.S., 
to become a party to Gatt. As a signatory, Japan 
would automatically benefit by the “most favoured 
nation” clause in the commercial treaties of all the 
other signatories. They would lose the right to pro- 
tect themselves, by special tariff rate or other dis- 
criminatory measures, against imports of Japanese 
manufacturers based on a barbarously low standard 
of living and “cheap” wages. And, be it noted, U.S. 
occupation policy in Japan has been largely respon- 
sible for weakening the Japanese trade unions to the 
point where they cannot effectively challenge the 
rapacity of re-established Big Business, while 
American curbs on trade with China are channelling 
Japanese exports into the markets of Africa, the Pacific 
and non-Communist Asia. 

To cope with this situation, the recovery of greater 
freedom for Imperial preferences may be a modest 
measure of economic self defence for the Common- 
wealth; but it is likely to prove illusory unless backed 
by other steps—particularly as the rest of the world 
looks on British Imperial preferences as an example 
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immediate issue is, 
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of having it both ways. Last autumn, the European 
Consultative Assembly framed the so-called “ Stras- 
bourg Plan” which proposes a double-decker pre- 
ferential group, linking preferences within the Com- 
monwealth to a second preferential system between 
the Commonwealth and the European members of the 
group. British initiative on these lines might com- 
mand wide support. But the Plan hinges on the 
revision of the “ most favoured nation” clause, which 
virtually rules out mutual tariff concession—short of 
a full Customs Union—between groups of States, 
since all other countries automatically benefit by such 


‘concessions without any obligation to change their 


own tariff policies. 

Now the “most favoured nation” clause is the 
cornerstone of Gatt—and of American conimercial 
policy. It enables the U.S. to keep out foreign goods 
while claiming entry into the markets of low-tariff 
countries at the lowest rates they are prepared to con- 
cede each other. When Gatt was negotiated, the 
Americans successfully fought a British proposal that 
signatory States should be allowed .to discriminate 
against the trade of a “ dumping ” State. The mini- 
mum British price for agreeing to the entry of Japan 
into Gatt should be greater freedom for Imperial 
preferences, revision of the “most favoured nation ” 
clause, and the right to decide, without interference, 
how to conduct trade with the Communist half of 
the world. K. ZILLIACUS 


“PURGING THE SOCIALISTS ” 

Si1r,—May I, as a senile member of the Labour 
Party, venture a humble remonstrance at the open- 
ing article in your last number ? 

The recent impressive statement by Mrs. Eirene 
White has reminded us that, if the Party is again to 
provide a Government, the different elements com- 
posing it, whatever their varying views on particular 
policies, must contrive to co-operate with each other 
in the spirit of mutual respect and confidence to be 
expected from comrades in a common cause. You 
rightly applaud her attitude; but the language ac- 
companying your commendations is so singularly at 
variance both with her plea for tolerance, and with 
the admirable freedom from acrimony with which 
her views were advanced, that she might well feel 
tempted to pray to be delivered from her friends. 
The supercilious Pharisaism of your reference to 
“the well-tried devices of trade union demagogy and 
power-politics”"—as though the sole representatives 
of these familiar failings of political man to con- 
taminate the purity of an otherwise spotless Party 
were those children of sin, trade unionists and their 
unregenerate officials—is surely Holy ‘Willy at his 
worst. 

To an observer with no pretensions to political 
expertise two facts seem plain. The first is that the 
trade union leader, however sincere his Socialism, 
and the Socialist politician, however ardent his faith 
in trade unionism, necessarily and not improperly 
approach questions of political strategy from some- 
what different angles. The second is that, partly for 
that reason, the alliance between trade unionism and 
Socialism which first founded the Labour Party, and 
later smoothed the way for its development, with- 
out schisms or secessions, into a Socialist Party, has 


, not only been an invaluable asset to both movements, 


but, as the record of the last Labour Government 
proves, has effected improvements in the lives of the 
mass of the population, which neither, in isolation 
from the other, could conceivably have produced. 
Trade unionism has not, as in the past was freely 
foretold, been weakened by such instalments of 
Socialism as have been achieved; on the contrary, it 
has been greatly strengthened by them. Socialists 
have not regarded trade unionism as a cause which 
their own was destined to supersede; on the con- 
trary, they have seen in it an indispensable pillar of 
the Socialist State, and not a few of them have done 
their ineffective best to respond to such demands as 
trade unions have from time to time made upon 
them. The truth is that over most of the country— 
except, apparently, in newspaper offices—trade 
unionists and Socialists work as colleagues hand in 
hand, in happy unconsciousness of the chasms of 
doctrine, principle and interest, or whatever the 
demon’s correct title may be, alleged by wiseacres to 
divide them. 

Mrs, Eirene White has refused, with admirable 


public spirit, to deepen dissension by mobilising 
against the “ bludgeon” of one group of egomaniacs 
“the poisoned arrows” of another. Is it too much 
to ask that the orators, writers and publicists of the 
Party will follow her example, and, instead of driving 
wedges of division further home, will keep steadily 
before their eyes the obvious truth that the points on 
which the majority of its members are at one are 
both numerous and more important than those on 
which its vociferous minorities rejoice to disagree? 
By all means let different sections of opinion press 
their respective cases with all the vigour at their 
command; but let them do so by argument, not by 
vituperation, innuendoes and sneers of a kind which 
would be exaggerated if applied to opponents, and 
which, when directed against colleagues, are at once 
nauseous and absurd. The public cannot be ex- 
pected to accord its confidence to a party which 
makes a noise like a mob of Pekinese puppies on 
the scramble for cake. Nor, if it could, would the 
antagonisms created by the controversial sterilities 
of the last two years be the best preparation for 
effective work by the next Labour Government. 
R. H. TAWNEY 


MR. PRIESTLEY’S WILDERNESS 

Sir,—Mr. Raymond Fletcher’s Socialism is free 
from any sentimental accretions. It is also uninhibited 
by the record of history and indifferent to the old- 
fashioned notion that Man’s conduct has a relation- 
ship to the form of the society in which he lives. 

As a consequence, in his controlled economy. the 
rugged individualist flourishes ; spurred on, no doubt, 
by National Boards, Regional Committees, depart- 
mental minutes and White Papers galore. Sir Ernest 
Benn’s Society of Individualists presumably affiliates 
with the T.U.C. and even supplants Mr. Deakin’s 
T.G.W.U. as the largest single union. Well, worse 
things could happen. 

Mr. Fletcher envisages individual managers using 
increased powers to great effect and the public good ; 
their daring and imaginations in no way constrained 
by the knowledge that “failure to use such powers 
properly’’ entails increased penalties. The lack of 
characteristic caution in the servants of the State 
might be attributed to their confidence in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Fletcher who, with other like minds, will 
almost certainly determine just what is meant by the 
word “‘ properly’’ and the nature of the penalties 
to be inflicted. Contemporary history’s lessons in 
this respect might conveniently be ignored. 

Well, it’s a pleasant enough concept, surely not 
without appeal to Sagittarius. But is it any more 
acceptable than the myth of the infallible Common 
Man? One cannot help wondering—even if, in 
doing so, one finds oneself accused of “ snivelling.’’ 
Wondering is one of Man’s oldest habits and quite 
incurable. That it is also an irritation to those who 
have properly understood Socialism should not deter 
Mr. Priestley from further ruminations. 

21 Grosvenor Street, JOHN BouLTING 

London, W.1. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 

Sir,—I am reluctant to flog a dead horse (in this 
case my old friend George Strauss), lambasted over 
the weeks in your columns by a number of well- 
informed correspondents. Yet, in the event, his 
article seems to have had at least three useful results. 

In the first place, although, when first I read it, I 
was afraid it might prove a mischievous starting-point 
for disuniting or chilling the necessary enthusiasm 
that has grown up behind the National Theatre 
project, in fact it has demonstrated the unity of 
feeling that exists. So far, after six or seven weeks of 
correspondence, not a single letter has appeared to 
support Mr. Strauss’s point of view. Even potential 
beneficiaries of it, like Mr. Hugh Willett, whose 
excellent repertory in Nottingham both requires and 
deserves substantial help, have been cool-headed 
enough to look the gift-horse in the mouth: They 
know that the existence of a National Theatre would 
promote rather than jeopardise their own prospects of 
development, which have hitherto always been 


hampered, as Mr. Beste reminds us, by the fact that ’ 


here, in a country whose players and dramatic library 
are probably the finest in the world, the theatre, so far 
from enjoying prestige, has never even recovered 
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fully from Cromwellian opprobrium. The makeshift 
home of the Old Vic in the Waterloo Road can never 
bring about the necessary revolution—quite apart 
from its technical shortcomings, which Mr. Redgrave 
and Mr. Llewellyn Rees have briefly explained and 
which Lilian Bayliss would have been the first to 


But Mr. Strauss makes. a valid point when he asks 
how far these shortcomings are likely to be reproduced 
in the projected new building on the South Bank. 
This is the second respect in which his article is useful. 

Do the plans provide for, not merely all the elemen- 
tary amenities on a proper scale, all the foreseeable 
working requisites and the maximum flexibility, but 
also room for an attached school and, above all, two 
auditoria, a large and a small? The necessity for this 
last provision has been argued so convincingly by 
Granville Barker in The Exemplary Theatre that 
practical theatre people have, I think, unanimously 
accepted it. At one point, the plans for the building 
were to include two theatres. Now, I understand, one 
of them has been dropped, with the inevitable result 
that sooner or later somebody was bound to ask, as 
Mr. Strauss has, why “just another theatre ’’ should 
be built when an existing one might as well be utilised. 
Of course, even without the second auditorium the new 
building will have many essential advantages over any 
alternative available ; but, even if this were not so, 
Mr. Strauss’s considerable influence would be welcome 
in urging not that the new building should be shelved 
once more but that plans for it should be made to 
include everything which is desirable, even if it means 
some additional cost. After all, the opportunity of 
building an exemplary theatre will only come to this 
country once, and it would be a permanent reflection 
on our generation if we botched it for the sake of a 
derisory economy. : ; 

The third usefulness of Mr. Strauss’s article was 
the reminder, which cannot be too often repeated, of 
the need to develop good theatre outside London. His 
error, I think, was in seeing this objective and that of a 
National Theatre as conflicting instead of comple- 
mentary. He writes as though a million pounds had 
been voted, and was ready for immediate expenditure. 
In fact, it hasn’t and it isn’t. The money is only to be 
forthcoming “‘ when economic conditions permit ’’— 
whenever that may be. In over seventy years they 
haven’t permitted yet. When they do permit, or 
rather when a Government decides to stop making a 
mountain out of a financial molehill, when a Chancellor 
admits that, while he is budgeting for £4,360,000,000 
he might just as well budget for £4,362,000,000, then 
there will be no reason why Britain should not have 
both a National Theatre and help for an important 
provincial scheme as well. The idea that this great 
country has never been able to afford either or both 
such small projects is so silly that it is hard to realise 
that it has ever been seriously advanced or accepted. 
France, generally considered a reasonably civilised and 
hardheaded land, spends nearly £14 million on her 
theatres annually, not counting municipal subsidies. 
Far less solvent than we, she does not grudge £29,000 
to M. Michel St. Denis for theatrical activities in a 
corner of Alsace, while we pack him back home to 
France and cut short the valuable work he was doing 
here, in conjunction with George Devine and Glen 
Byam Shaw, for the want of a mere three or four 
thousand pounds! The problem is not what we can 
afford for the theatre, but when we will manifest the 
will to spend upon it the miserable sums which are 
needed. If and when that will ever exists or animates 
a Government, it could embrace the provinces just 
as easily as a National Theatre, (“‘ Now children, 
Uncle has only sixpence in his pocket. If he gives it 
to little Tommy in London, then he can’t give it to 
little Willie in Cardiff.”? Nonsense. If he wanted to, 
Uncle could give us both sixpence without even 
feeling it, and we only encourage his parsimony by 
accepting the fictitious predicament.) 

I will add this, however. No Government would 
or should advance money to the provincial theatre if 
it is likely,.as some of your correspondents suggest, 
merely to be frittered away. The essential prelimin- 
ary is a concrete and promising plan of capital invest- 
ment and working guarantees for the running of good 
theatre in towns with a population of a size and 
quality to sustain it. Such theatres should be primarily 
@ local responsibility under local management with 
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national help, both financial and advisory, if needed. 
It is.an open secret that the Arts Council is at present 
seeking to hammer out some such scheme for sub- 
mission to appropriate municipalities ; and if it turns 
out a boldly conceived and exciting project, I believe 
both local authorities and Chancellor may be more 
readily enlisted than pessimists suppose. But certain 
it is that such a plan would not be a jot easier to launch 
if there were no National Theatre in the offing. 
Precisely the contrary. 
66 Old Church Street, 
S.W.3. 


BENN W. Levy 


Sir,—Those who favour the building of a National 
Theatre had better start looking for some money 
because the million pounds voted by Parliament in 
1949 won’t suffice. Increases in building costs since 
then have raised the estimate to £1,750,000 and 
experience suggests that £2 million would be needed 
to see the job through. 

And what chance is there of getting this extra 
money? From Parliament? Not when there is a 
desperate need for building materials to house 3,500 
families, for example, in Deptford. From wealthy 
philanthropists ? They don’t exist any more. From 
the general public? Even in the days when Britain 
was really rich only £70,000 could be raised from 
general appeals. 

But supposing by a miracle that the money could 
be found. On what would it be spent? On the 
erection of a theatre with almost exactly the same 
seating capacity as the Old Vic and within a stone’s 
throw of it and with the certain result of either 
crippling the Old Vic or itself failing. 

Surely it is far better to spend the money that is 
available on making the Old Vic as comfortable as 
Michael Redgrave would have it, on building a ward- 
robe and workshop on one of the adjacent bombed 


Sites (all of which could be done at reasonable cost 


in money and materials), so making the theatre as 
efficient as the most exacting producer would have 
it, and on the stimulation of local repertory com- 
panies as George Strauss suggests. Provincial reper- 
tory theatres are in urgent need of comparatively 
moderate sums of money for capital development. 
Their provision would have a healthy effect on the 
provincial -theatre and would go some way towards 
achieving a truly nationwide National Theatre. 
And to complete the scheme I suggest a complete 
integration of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. This 
would give London a National Theatre north and 
south of the Thames to the benefit both of the theatre 
and its patrons. 
House of Commons. L. A. PLUMMER 


INDIAN FLOOD RELIEF 


Sm,—I would like to approach the readers of THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION for their generous 
response to and co-operation in the appeal that the 
India Relief Committee is making to aid the victims 
of the disastrous floods in India. 

These floods, which have worked unprecedented 
havec all over India and more particularly in the 
States of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Madras, are perhaps the worst in our history. 

Millions of acres are under water; perhaps a third 
of the State of Bihar. The town of Azamgarh in 
Uttar Pradesh stands in four feet of water, and in 
Rajahmundry in the South half the population of 
the town has suffered and has been rendered homeless. 

The Prime Minister’s Fund in India has evoked 
good response from all classes of people. 

I feel sure that the sympathy of the people of Britain 
will go out in ample measure to the people of India 
who are the victims of this grim tragedy, if at least 
some of the facts are known. 

The India Relief Committee, of which I have the 
honour to be the Honorary Joint President with the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, and which has for 
over a decade aided relief in India in times of distress 
such as famines and earthquakes, once again makes an 
appeal to you, confident of your willing and generous 
response. 

Donations may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
The India Relief Committee, 47, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
generous response. 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON 





I look forward with confidence to a very 
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SIDNEY 
FRANKLIN 


Bullfighter From Brooklyn 


As thrilling as a bull-fight. 
This autobiography of an 
American who ran away from 
home and became a _ great 
Matador is one of the stories 
that are too fantastic for fiction. 
With an appreciation by ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. 27 illustrations. 


155. 


ETHEL MANNIN 
Moroccan Mosaic 


To understand what is happening 
in Morocco now you must read 
this “honest and disquieting 
book.” John 0’ London’s. 19 
illustrations. Jarrolds. 155. 


CLAUDE 
HOUGHTON 
At the End of a Road 


An outstanding novel by the 
author of I am Jonathan Scriv- 
ener. “ Sara is a real creation, a 
modern woman who lives with 
the reality of the women in the 
old great novels we read again 
and again.” JOHN COWPER 
POWYS. 10s. 6d. 


G&G. R. H. ELLIS 
Lesser Fleas 


A brilliant satire on London 
Musical and Literary Life! 
“ A remarkable first nov_i . 

written with the greatest as- 
surance and brio.” MORCHARD 
BISHOP (John o’ Londons). 10s. 6d. 


MULK RAJ ANAND 
Private Life of 
an Indian Prince 


“Such spirited writing. Here 
is India in her colour, squalor, 
variety and valour in an age of 
transition. The book is 
brilliant.” (Manchester Guardian). 

12s. 6d. 


CRICKET 
TRIUMPH 1953 


Bruce Harris 


This brilliant book on the Test 
Tour; will be published on Sept. 
21 with 33 photographs at 8s. 6d. 
“ This book will always be one 
of my most treasured possessions, 
for no better cricket writer 
adorns the press box to-day.” 
LEN HUTTON in his foreword. 


* 
HUTCHINSON 
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Books in 


Tue common opinion about Jane Austen’s 
novels, especially in recent years, has been that 
they are shelters from the stormy blast. The 
smallness and security of the world she describes, 
the assurance of her irony, the spinsterly boldness 
and strength, her tacit conservative convictions, 
and the fact that she seemed to have decided not 
to know the Napoleonic wars socially (not to 
mention the Romantic movement) made her a 
rock during our own war. She was the intense 
and malicious spectator—‘ of Chinese fidelity,” 
to her small material, as Charlotte Bronté said, 
who “ruffles us by nothing vehement and dis- 
turbs by nothing profound.” 

From this view there has always been a strong 
dissenting party who have believed, as Mr. 
Andrew H. Wright thinks in a new study,* that 
“a good deal more” lies behind Jane Austen’s 
ironical comedy. The novels, he considers, 

are too complex to allow a merely didactic 
interpretation, too serious to be dismissed as 
simply light-hearted. 
She contemplates virtues (Mr. Wright takes this 
from the North British Review of 1870): 
not as fixed qualities, but as continual 
struggles and conquests, as progressive states 
of mind advancing by repulsing their contraries 
or losing ground by being overcome. Indeed 
it is possible to go further and to say that Jane 
Austen’s themes are ironic. 


The themes, that is to say, not the methods only. 
To make his case Mr. Wright, who is a young 
American lecturer, discusses the nature of 
irony and proceeds, by the now fashionable 
method of detailed textual extract, to the 
structure and styles of the novels. The method 
has the merit of giving us the pleasure and cor- 
rective of copious quotation—and there is 
scarcely a paragraph in the sharp tessellation of 
Jane Austen’s narrative that is not quotable—and 
since Mr. Wright is a clear and intelligent writer, 
he adds very much to our enjoyment. His 
analysis of “the six points of view” in the 
novelist’s story-telling gives support to his 
chief argument and certainly explains the 
intricate flexibility of her renderings of charac- 
ter. Without this flexibility her irony would 
- have had that monotonous finality of the epitaphs 
of the period in which she read so widely. 
This strain we associate with set moralists like 
Fielding, and I take it that Mr. Wright does 
not regard her irony as final and didactic or her 
comedy as the killing bottle. His book is, how- 
ever, chiefly concerned with her irony alone and, 
in the American fashion, is exhaustive about the 
chosen aspect. I have mentioned the value of 
the close sampling of the text: the disadvantage 
is that, sooner or later, it underrates the intelli- 
gence, receptiveness and imagination of the 
reader. We are treated a good deal to the 
obvious as if we were slow-minded schoolboys 
“learning literature” from the disadvantage of 
our reluctant and literal minds. Those of us who 
still read for pleasure and do not put it below 
textual analysis as a guide, are bold enough to 
believe that we understand the irony of this: 
Mrs. Goddard was the mistress of a School 
... not a seminary or an establishment, or any 
other thing which professed in long sentences 


of refined nonsense, to combined liberal re- 
quirements with elegant morality, upon new 


* Jane Austen’s Novels. By ANDREW H. WRIGHT. 
Chatto & Windus. 16s. 





General 


principles and new systems—and where young 
ladies for enormous pay might be screwed out 
of health and into vanity—but, a real, honest, 
old-fashioned Boarding School, where a 
reasonable quantity of accomplishments were 
sold at a reasonable price, and where girls 
might be sent to be out of the way and 
scramble themselves into a little education, 
without any danger of coming back prodigies, 
We studiously turn to Mr. Wright’s comment: 
If the reader is not sufficiently acquainted 
with Jane Austen to know of her complete dis- 
trust of elegant diction—or, rather, the humbug 
that lies behind it—this passage will be a suffi- 
cient introduction to the fact. The contrast 
drawn between the two kinds of school is 
heightened by the author’s use of simple—even 
vulgar—words to describe the common... 
“establishment” over which Mrs. Goddard 
presides. 


Striving as we always do, to learn in a new 
way, we cannot but followvour old idle habit of 
reading the continuation of Jane Austen’s para- 
graph where she has made her own meaning 
quite explicit and vivid. And, as a novelist will, 
in scene-containing words. Incidentally, if we 
are combing the text for key words, Jane Austen 
makes it perfectly clear that Mrs. Goddard does 
not preside over an “ establishment.” 

The irony of Jane Austen is self-evident to 
the sensitive reader with an ear for the English 
language and also for the overtones that come 
from her reading of English literature. The 
iron is a pleasure, also, to which people familiar 
with the inhibitions, the acerbities, the hard- 
schooled sanity which have dominated the 
speech of the upper middle classes, can instantly 
respond. Convention, snobbery or manner have 
always been double-edged. “Let other pens 
dwell on guilt and misery, I quit such odious 
subjects as soon asI can. . . .” or the sentences 
concerning the “extraordinary fate” of 
Marianne Dashwood, come from a native and 
familiar armoury. The digs at the fiction of 
sensibility are no less strong than the digs at 
the Gothic novel. When Jane Austen wrote: 


The whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the affair 
and the prosperity which crowned it, therefore, 
may be held forth as a most encouraging in- 
stance of what an earnest, an unceasing atten- 
tion to self-interest, however its progress may 
be apparently obstructed, will do in securing 
every advantage of fortune, with no sacrifice 
than that of time and conscience .. . 


she was writing pure Fielding, from Jonathan 
Wild. The question is how far Jane Austen’s 
irony was that of the set or composed moralist, 
brought up by training and reading to the mode 
of the early 18th century, before sensibility 
softened it, how far she reacted against its 
didactic assumptions and how far she is com- 
pletely ironical on a deeper level. I think 
there is everything to be said for Mr. Wright’s 
opinion, brought out most strongly in his 
analysis of Sense and Sensibility, that she is 
a profound ironist, “a writer of divided vision 
—that of Chaucer, Cervantes, Swift . . .” and 
in the sense he quotes from Kierkegaard : 
“Whoever has essential irony has it all day 
long, not bound to any specific form, because 
it is the infinite within him.” But if she has 
this divided vision, are we still not left with the 
whole question of depth or scale? We cannot 
believe that the moral dilemmas of Marianne 
Dashwood or Elizabeth Bennett, are comparable 
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to the passionate disorders of Don Quixot 
Sancho Panza, for the same mind does not 
connote the same imagination, intelligence of 
use. Mr. Wright’s point is, however, well made: — 


Sense and Sensibility shows “the irreconcilable — 


contradiction set up between the two models; and” 
so far as the intention of the novel is concerned — 


(it may not, however, have been her conscious _ 


intention) there is disclosed a profound ambi. 
valence. . . . Sense and Sensibility are desir- 


able, indeed necessary, for 2 whole life; but 
This does not 


they are mutually exclusive.” 
mean that the ironist is one who, faced by two 
mutually exclusive things, chooses both—_~ 
“which is but another way of saying that he 
chooses neither ””—or that his attitude is passive 
and detached. We can certainly agree that there 
is no passivity in Jane Austen. Her people learn 
in a hard and universal school, and the point 
is, of course, that they do learn. We leave 
Marianne to a man who still “sought the con- 
stitutional safeguard of a flannel waistcoat,” 
having made—as Mr. Wright neatly suggests— 
almost too sensible a marriage; and Elinor to a 
marriage of love—“ one.of the happiest couples 
in the world” (Mrs. Jenning’s reports were 
“rather jumbled together”). “They had 
nothing to wish for, but the marriage of Col. 
Brandon and Marianne, and rather better pas- 
turage for the cows.” 

Yes: two incompatible worlds. Everything 
has to be paid for; it is for us to decide what 
we want and then to pay. It is a tragic choice, 
a comic choice, an ironical choice. Does it 
leave one in the same kind of doubt that one 
feels at the end of Don Quixote? Surely not. 
For hasn’t it been Jane Austen’s whole object 
to “complete” her characters, which become in- 
curably and obdurately what they must be ? Has 
she not the taste for finality? Are we not 
facing that melancholy of her race, so expert in 
social and moral re-insurance against passion, 
so socially certain, so morally pragmatic, so 
spiritually incurious? Sceptical, ironical and 
even, occasionally, cynical—those words well 
describe Jane Austen, so long as we think of 
them as implying a temperament that was mili- 
tant and solitary in its mockery. (Above all, 
solitary : the best in English literature has so 
often come out of the little that is left to the 
individual by our insatiable devotion to the 
proper and suitable society.) No English fri- 
gate of the period, captained by some solitary 
Collingwood whom Duty had inhibited from 
natural solaces for 20 years, bore down with 
such devastating skill of manceuvre upon the 
enemy. The comic writers are the tragedians 
who do not kill. They capture prizes. They 
condemn people to life. 

In saying this we do not forget the sense of 


progressive moral struggle, the emergence into - 


self-knowledge and real growth which Mr. 
Wright so clearly analyses in his account of the 
novels. He has done it eagerly and he is quite 
free of that too cosy devotion of the Janeites 
who like to put themselves into a sort of family 
relationship with her society, and who care 
more for the comforts she provides, and therefore 
the means of her formidable art. To the settled 
pragmatism of the 18th century, she brought a 
spirit, a brio and a verve of the new times. It 
is a verve which recalls that of Stendhal, who 


was to feel explicitly the conflict between the | 
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"age of Reason and the age of Power. In times 
 Jike those, when the ways of a new dispensation 
are slowly, painfully parting with an old one, 


a Stoic clear-headedness rewards some artists 


_ who, in other respects, suffer from the stress of 


change. For herself—see Emma, see Mansfield 
Park—she deeply mistrusted any “new ideas.” 
“False education” was the “new education.” 
But there is ample reason in her work, as Mr. 
Wright suggests, to think that she was aware of 
the losses that good sense forces upon the 
victims it compels. There is nothing so foolish 
as the belief that those who control their feelings 
have weak feelings or none at all. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


ADAM 


In mahaunds_ Lord 
Domenion 
Ower aa that grouws 
Aathin on the aerth 
Domenion 


In ma haunds Lord 

Ower aathin _binna ae thing. 

In ma haunds Lord 

The weasel an the laverock 

The reid tod an the auld hen 
Rabbit-burra _ eagle eyrie 

The troot in the burn, the flee in the air, 


The worm an the throstle 
In ma haunds 


Aathin _binna ae thing. 


In ma-haunds Lord 
The herrin an the swordfish 
Plankton an whale 

- Aathin frae the twa-third seas 
The fleean fish an the albatross 
Dauphin trundlan throu simmer seas 
Gull amang the dauvits 
Aa in ma haunds 


Aathin -binna ae thing. 


Under ma haunds 

The Mither’s redwuids faa 

Rivers dry up an flush 

Desarts are made an flourish 
Touns are built an bombed 

The warld becomes a village 

The sun himsel yields up his pouer 
His horses, chariot 

Under ma haunds 


In ma haunds Lord 
Domenion 
Ower aa that breathes— 


Aathin _binna masel. 
Tom ScoTtT 


A PRINCE IN EXILE 


It was by the sea, and there were no flags. 
In the grey season there was word of the old 
- king. 

Air—water—stone—birds—all were grey. 
Word came that the old king had died that 
day. 


Like birds helplessly blown the people 
mcurned. 
The sea was in their eyes, the stone in their 
breasts. 
It was by the sea, and there were no flowers. 
Tongues on the muffled air proclaimed the 
hours. 


A voice upon the air whispered my death. 
the grey season each wept for himself. 

Alone I heard the meaning of the chime : 

Henceforward there was no king, no 


but t Time 


JAMES REEVES 


THE SENSE OF THE PAST - |F= 


Time and Idea: The Theory of History | 
in Giambattista Vico. By A. eee 
CapPonicRi. Routledge. 18s. 


In 1953 everyone sees himself as standing at | 
this particular point in history, conscious of | 
the past of the nations stretching back behind | 
him ; one peers into the past to find some pattern 
passing through this point into the future, to plot | 
some curve of development. It is difficult to 
recapture what it was like not to think of civilisa- 
tion in historical terms, as it is difficult to imagine | 
what it was like not to think in scientific terms. 
But one might see the past as a storehouse of 
examples, in which unchanging human nature 
displays itself over and over again, always adult 
and fully grown; there is then no curve of 
development to be plotted, for the time co-ordi- 
nates are left out as irrelevant. The universal 
principles of law and government, of art and lan- | 
guage, are to be deduced from human nature | 
itself, and are evident to adult reason, as soon as | 
it emerges from primitive childhood ; humanity 
came of age once and for all, in Greece or Rome, 
or perhaps only in the eighteenth century. 

This was the common image of the past before 
Hegel and Michelet made their great revolution 
in thought. All civilisations, their art, govern- 
ment and law, were judged by some standard | 
external to the process of history itself ; the laws | 
of a particular society were to be measured | 
against the unchanging natural law. In secular | 
philosophy, particularly in the seventeenth | 
century, law was the crucial case; outside the | 
universal church, where was its sanction to be | 
found, if not in the requirements of human | 
reason? And yet it seemed impossible that any | 
abstract general principles could cover all the | 
diversities and concrete details of actual legal | 
systems. On the one hand there was the fact of | 
positive law, based on force, and on the other the | 
demand for rational justification; the philoso- | 
phers could not reconcile the two, but, like Hobbes, | 
oscillated between them, some leaning to one | 
side, some to the other. 

In a moment of inspiration, Vico saw a way out ; 
as in Marx’s moment of discovery, a single 
idea seemed to him to solve all problems at once. 
The: justification of actual laws and institutions 
is to be looked for, not in evernally valid principles | 
or in the mere fact of actual power, but in the | 
historical process itself. Fact and ideal can be | 
reconciled, only if we think of the successive | 
systems of positive law as necessary phases in the | 
whole development of humanity; this whole | 
cycle of development is the justification of any of 
its stages. ‘Human nature” is a meaningless | 
abstraction, unless it refers to that repeating cycle | 
which takes men and nations from the fantasies | 
of the early heroic age to the age of reflective | 
reason, and back again. In the layers of our own | 
consciousness we can still find these successive | 
phases, and in this way we can reconstruct the early | 
history of the nations and can understand how one | 
phase led naturally into another ; we can re-enter | 
the “‘common sense,” the modes of thought | 
and feeling, of the early world, when poetry and | 
imagery and ritual were the natural forms of | 
expression ; then we understand why their laws | 
and institutions were as they were, and how ours 
have evolved from them, appropriate to the 
“common sense ”’ of this time. 

This was the basis of the new humanism which 
Michelet found in Vico; and it is now a common- 
place to the thousands of tourists who have some 
sense of finding their own past in the galleries of 
Europe. The modern tourist’s reverence of the 
old because it is old is not surprising, because it is 
this sense of understanding the range and depths 
of his own origins. Machiavelli and the men of 
the Renaissance had looked to the ancient world 
for permanent ideals of virtue and beauty; we 
cannot now help thinking of the monuments of 
the past as conveying the spirit of the age, and of 
the whole story of art as giving the only possible 
aesthetic. 











Professor Caponigri has his own interpretation 
of Vico and meets the difficulties of interpretation. 








Robert Gibbings 


A rich new Gibbings— 
the Seine and Paris in story and engraved 
illustrations; his finest river book since Sweet 
Thames Run Softly (11th impression). 18s. 
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Silence 
John D. Sheridan’s novel 


By the author of The Magnificent MacDarney, 
a warmly human story of an old Irish emigrant 
looking back on life from the glen in Donegal 
to the home he built —— U.S.A, 

12s. 6d. 
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Journal 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


16s. 







A contemporary 
diary 


By ‘the most femi- 
mine writer of the . ‘ ’ 
age,’ authoress of ~gs* a %e" 
The Little Madeleine, ~*~ —~ “&%® 
of which the Spectator said: “I do not know of 
a single autobiography to surpass [it] in sheer 
vitality and a moving presentation of life.” 





Puffins by 2. M. Lockley 


“What Mr Lockley’s trained eyes and mind 
have discerned make fascinating reading alike 
for the bird specialist and the general reader 
- an absorbing book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Richly illustrated. 18s. 
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and other verses by 


Ogden Nash 


New verses, all hitherto unpublished on this 
side of the Atlantic, by ‘the master of out- 
rageous rhyme.’ A new Nash, yet the old 
Nash of apa ale Reunion, Versus, etc. 8s. 6d. 
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But Vico wrote with a wild obscurity and Pro- 
fessor Caponigri does not relieve it. 

The tendency of the radical constitutive activity 
or actuality of man is toward the infinite, because it 
is essentially incommensurate with the flux of 
actual concrete forms which it generates and in 
which it realises itself, and because, as a result too 
of this incommensurability, it has as its own 
supposition a plentitude or pure actuality towards 
which its own creative force is orientated. 

It is possible to guess what this means, and it may 
even be true ; it is in the accepted style of Italian 
commentaries on Vico, but it is unlikely to help 
English readers. Vico, like the poets that he 
admired, was an uncritical, visionary thinker, 
imagining a new form of knowledge nearly a hun- 
dred years before his time, in Naples, on the outer 
fringe of the learned world. In the Scienza Nuova 
flashes of insight lie side by side with baroque 
pedantries and crazy analogies. Perhaps the 
best Commentary is Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. 
In the roots and forms of words, in the myths 
and metaphors congealed in language, is contained 
the whole story of modern man, and no other 
story is needed for the modern epic. From the 
first thunderclap, which (according to Vico) 
wakens men to self-consciousness, to the running 
of the great river into the sea (Vico’s image 
for past into present), the whole “ ideal history ” 
is made simultaneously present in the forms of 
words themselves, as Joyce cuts his cross-sections 
to and fro across the languages. It is an extra- 
ordinary case of literature made from philosophy. 
And yet in the end Vico’s philosophy may seem 
no more than a powerful hallucination, dissolving 
without-substance when it is probed. No facts 
‘can support or refute him, no eternal cycles are 
known, and the designs of providence can 
meither explain nor justify. It is probably more 
honest to think, in much older terms, of prudence 
playing against fortune as making the unpatterned 
sequence of history. But for the study of history, 
as the proper study of man, Vico made the first, 
most unqualified claim ; he discovered the sense 
of the past. STUART HAMPSHIRE 
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THE YOUNG FREUD 18356-1900 
The first volume of a work of major 
importance. Dr. Jones, the greatest 
living authority on Freud, describes 
Freud’s career as a medical student, 
the emergence of his revolutionary 
theory of the mind, and the writing of 
The Interpretation of Dreams. 
Illus. Demy 8vo. 275. 6d. net. 
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In a Province 
A new edition of his compelling first 
novel, which illuminates the urgent 
problem of racial antagonisms in 


Africa. 352 pp. Cr. 8v0. gs. 6d. 


R. M. RILKE 


Letters to Benvenuta 


These letters written to the Viennese 
pianist Magda von Hattingberg reflect 
the infinite complexity of a truly crea- 
tivemind. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE PLUMED SERPENT 


Journey with Genius. By WITTER BYNNER. 
Peter Nevill. 18s. 


Its sub-title, ‘‘ Recollections and Reflections 
Concerning the D. H. Lawrences,” aptly indicates 
the character of Mr. Bynner’s enjoyable book. 
The Recollections cover a period of nine months 
from September, 1922, when the Lawrences 
arrived in New Mexico, to July, 1923, when they 
set forth again on devious journeys which 
eventually, and for the last time, took them back 
to Europe. The Reflections, making the second 
part of the book, touch on many aspects of 
Lawrence as man and writer. A delightful 
portrait of Frieda Lawrence, whom Mr. Bynner 
instantly admired, runs right through and seems 
to make the whole work hang together. 

The times are out of joint for a book about 
Lawrence, but this one should gratify non- 
shirkers and change their reluctant virtue into 
surprised pleasure. Mr. Bynner describes the 
“ shocked distrust ”’ that took hold of him, soon 
after his first meeting with the Lawrences, as one 
ugly scene succeeded another—scenes of which 
Frieda was commonly the victim. Outbreaks of 
vicious temper, in which Lawrence indulged, are 
recorded with honesty and combative humour. 
These qualities, rare enough where Lawrence is 
the subject, are enhanced by the unabashed, yet 
also unobtrusive, way in which Mr. Bynner turns 
them on to himself. He does not hesitate to 
quote obviously foolish judgments of thirty years 
ago, wrung from him by Lawrence’s odious 
behaviour. Tempted, by his friend’s over- 
weening genius, to absurd counter-exaggeration, 
he admits—‘“ I wanted to be a bit odd too.””” His 
depictions, which evoke the idea of an independent 
but harassed Horatio unwilling to be swamped 
by an impossible Hamlet, effectively involve the 
reader, who is not allowed to rest in dislike. At 
the centre of this American poet there is a dis- 
passionate and steadfast friendliness, which gives 
calibre to his judgments. The Lawrence whom 
he admired is as vivid as the one who repelled 
him ; and both are credible novelties by contrast 
with some hysterical portraits, especially of that 
period. 

Lawrence, thirty-seven, holding on bitterly 
against encroaching illness, had reached the 
downward slope of his noonless life. At Chapala, 
where Mr. Bynner joined him, he was writing 
The Plumed Serpent, and showing the most 
Mau Mau-like side of himself. Sucked in by 
these darker currents, whose force is conveyed 
in some brilliantly recorded talk about 
Mexico—Mr. Bynner fought to keep his critical 
balance, his stand of humane common sense, and 
succeeded. 

The elements of darkness which oppressed 
Lawrence in Mexico were none of them so sinister 
as he himself brought there, his imagination 
training the natives in articles like Fascist philosophy 
and gestures like the Nazi salute. 

The inelegant grammar of this sentence, unusual 
with Mr. Bynner, perhaps suggests that the 
struggle really was difficult. What saved him, I 
guess, was his unfaltering sense of the ridiculous, 
one of the pleasantest features of his book. 
Waspish, but never mean, it comes out best in 
drolly affectionate pictures of Frieda Lawrence, 
who was “ always losing everything except her 
reason and sense of life and sense of humour.” 

An hour after we had seen them off at the Santa 
Fe station for Lamy, Albuquerque, El Paso, and 
Mexico, we found in the hall of the house two 
umbrellas strapped together. We both remembered 
Lawrence’s having said severely and solemnly at 
breakfast, “‘ Your only lookout, Frieda, is the 
umbrellas.”’ 

As a critic, Mr. Bynner is unexceptionable, yet 
here the final effect is disappointing, partly 
because he has split his study into small subject- 
sections—Passionate Puritan, Comrade, Watcher, 
Seer, and so on—which prevent him from 
suggesting the indivisibility of Lawrence. Also, 
though he quotes judiciously and from many 
writers, he relies too much on quotation. This 
makes his points seem fussy, aeademic, and 
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disjointed, instead of running up together to. 
commanding view: - But he is always readable and 


often uncommonly perceptive. He is es 


successful in tracing back the threads which — 
foiled. circuitous wanderer y 


connected the 


“4 


to his homely British background; the foiled — 


pride, the disguised influence of Lawrence’s pa 


109 


father, are put more clearly than elsewhere, in — 


relation to aggressive intemperances of the artist, — 
prophet, and man. Mr. Bynner does not overdo © 


this, and he jis far from making the Marxist 


mistake of equating origin with value. 


He does — 


fall short in his appraisal, by timidly ticking off — 


talents one by one. 
unfair (though honest) about Lawrence’s poetry; 
but the one talent which he denies to La 
reluctantly, finally, 
genuine humour. 


He is cursory and a little © 


Lawrence, | 
and perhaps rightly, is : 


The reach and wrist of genius, the “ terribly ; 
strong light ”’ into which Frieda (her own phrase ~ 
just after Lawrence’s death) had looked, are not ~ 


in brimming focus on Mr. Bynner’s page. 
the spirit and achievement of an excellent book 
are caught, I think, in a passage of The Plumed 
Serpent, chosen by Mr. Bynner, where Kate 
speaks of her second husband who had died. 

* With Joachim I came to realise that a woman like 
me can only love a man who is fighting to change 
the world, to make it freer, more alive. Men like 
my first husband who are good and trustworthy peor 
who work to keep the world going on well in the 
same state they found it in, they let you down 
horribly, somewhere. You feel so terribly ote 
Everything is just a sell; it becomes so small. 
woman who isn’t quite or herself can oa 
love a man who is fighting for something beyond 
the ordinary life.” 

This is not a pious epitaph. Like Mr. Bynner’s 
book, it defines a phoenix quality in Lawrence 
which projects him into future time, overleaping 
the complementary rebukes of distaste and 
indifference, at present undisturbed. A true 
feeling for this quality, and for Frieda’s nurturing 
of it, has guided Mr. Bynner’s hand. Thus his 
book is important in helping to keep Lawrence 
alive for us. 


GILes ROMILLY 


READY-MADE DAYDREAMS 


Clubland Heroes. By RICHARD USBORNE. 
Constable. 15s. 


There are two ways of amusing yourself with 
Dornford Yates, Buchan, and Sapper, whose 
characters form the subject of Mr. Usborne’s 
essay in nostalgia. One is the way of pastiche 
and parody. The other is the way of deepest 
significance. If you follow the first, you quote, 
rave, and fantasize. You address to imaginary 
Sealyhams rhapsodies about my lady’s slippers ; 
you hide THE New STATESMAN AND NATION lest 
Gen. Hannay sees it and takes you for a twenty-five 
mile walk to blow the progtessivist cobwebs out 
of your head; you roar for Algy Longworth, 
Peter Danell and the gang to charge up the Hog’s 
Back and rescue Phyllis, whom those swine have 
got yet again. If you follow the second, you 
compose imaginary theses, psychiatric and 
sociological: Tendencies Towards Endogamous 
Nympholepsy in The Pleydell Family; Latent 
Homosexuality in Ruling Class Prototypes as 
Exemplified by Lord Clanroyden and Others; 
Studies in Sado-Fascism in The Home Counties 5 
Towards A Statistical Method For Determining 
Captain Drummond’s Intelligence Quotient. 

Both ways are great compliments to the authors. 
Whichever one you adopt you will find Mr. 
Usborne a useful vade-mecum. He may seem 
a tiny bit naive at times (“ In all his books Yates 
kept to a norm of gracious manners as between 
man and maid, gentleman and gentleman.”’) ; 
if he does, it is because of his generous, appreciative 


approach. He has no pretensions, makes no- 


bones about wholeheartedly enjoying his favourite 
authors. He is so happy in his work of re-reading 
the text of seventy-eight novels and three hundred- 
and-three short stories, that he forgets, at times, 
to do much more than paraphrase, but he is 
always scholarly and informiative: he tells you 
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PHALAROPE 


ALAN PATON 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country 


‘Confirms his power to deal con- 
vincingly with a tragic theme . . . 
Mr. Paton maintains his mastery and 
achieves another moving appeal to 
Our Compassion.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT , 


Book Society Fiction Choice 10s 6d 


Reprinting again 


DESTINATION 


CHUNGKING 


HAN SUYIN 
author of 
A Many-Splendoured Thing 


‘Han Suyin’s sensitive and delicate 
autobiography seems to show that a 
new stage has been reached in the 
emancipation of Chinese women.’ 
NEW STATESMAN 12s 6d 


JANE & PRUDENCE 
BARBARA PYM 


‘Adeliciouscomedy and more realistic 
and ruthless than a dozen war novels 
... a brilliant and charming novel 
which you will not easily forget.’ 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


Book Society Recommendation. 12s 6d 


PORGY 
DU BOSE HEYWOOD 


This powerful story of negro life is 
re-issued in response to the interest in 
the opera based upon it which has had 
such a sensational success in London 
and on the Continent. With photo- 
graphic illustrations from the opera 
Porgy and Bess. 8s 6d 


Have you read CASINO ROYALE 
by Ian Fleming, ‘the best new thriller- 
writer since Ambler’? sunbay TIMES 


2nd impression 12s 6d 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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HEINRICH HARRER 


SEVEN 
YEARS IN 
TIBET 


“Like the voyage of the Kon-Tiki, 
it is among the few great travel 
stories of our own times. ” THE TIMES 


“ Has all and more of the qualities 
that made the Kon-Tiki story of 
universal interest.” | SUNDAY TIMES 


“One of the few great travel books 
of our time.” NEWS CHRONICLE 


“c . . . . 
An epic of endurance, majestic in 
its scope.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“ 4 ” 
An amazing story. 
JOHN 0” LONDON’S 


Book Society Choice 16s net 





“ Colonel Williams sprang worthily 
into fame when he discharged Elephant 
Bill on the world. His second barrel 
is equally impressive.” FIELD 


Bandoola 


“Enthralling—I read it during meals, 

between meals, and even cut myself 

propping it up while I shaved.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Bandoola ‘ 


“If Elephant Bill is as good as Bandoola 

it must be a very good book 

indeed.” HOWARD SPRING 
15s net 


Patrick O'BRIAN i 





THE FROZEN FLAME 


“So very well conceived and de- > 
veloped that it is startling it should 
be a first novel, so unselfconsciously 
French in feeling and atmosphere 
that it is amazing the author is not a < 
Frenchman. A thoroughly pleasing 
novel.” 


10s 6d net 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


‘ Already reprinted 


Bates 


THE NATURE 
OF LOVE [12/6 


“A trilogy of separate tales . . beauti- 
fully, observed and described. . . 
H. E. Bates can seldom have written 
better.” 
PETER QUENNELL 


reviewing it as the 


Baily Mail 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 








OBSERVER 
q 





PUDNEY 
7 


This “splendidly simpie adventure 
Story” (MARGHANITA LASKI, Observer) 
is fully as entertaining and exciting as 
John Pudney’s last novel, The Net. 

12/6 





| SHANDS 


across the 


CAVIARS. 


CHARLES THAYER 


The author of Bears in the Caviar (Sth 
Imp.) here tells of his “‘ diplomatic” 
dealings with the Russians in Yugo- 
slavia and Korea—a book as blessedly 
gay as it is revealing. 12/6 
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Critical acclaim for 


THE SECOND 
HAPPIEST DAY 


JOHN PHILLIPS 


“ A very remarkable achievement. . . 
far and away the most exciting first 
novel by a young writer that I’ve read 
this year” (JOHN RAYMOND in a 
broadcast). 12/6 
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(2nd Imp. 12/6) 
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THE MUSTARD SEED 
(3rd Imp. 12/6) 


Sudhin Ghose 
THE VERMILION BOAT 
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that Selfridges took over - _Drummond’s 
telephone number in 1925. Altogether he misses 
few if any tricks, and takes some mew ones. He 
discovers that present-day psychiatrists have 
coined a new clinical term, “‘ The Dornford 
Yates Syndrome,” to denote a condition of 
psychosomatic decline which afflicts certain upper 
middle-class ladies of falling fortunes who cannot 
quite cope with life in the 1950’s. He establishes 
and confirms.the identification of Lord Ironside as 
the original of Buchan’s Dick Hannay. 

There are- good reasons for grouping these 
particular three authors together. All belong to 
exactly the same period, the first world war and 
its aftermath. All provide ready-made daydreams 
with ultra-Right-wing tendencies. All write 
adventure stories and deal in violence to some 
degree. All have the peculiar faculty of com- 
pulsive readability. “Clubland Heroes” is a 
correct description of their characters ; it implies 
a touch of folk-lore which is just right for this kind 
of popular, fiction. 

Individually, each is a totally different case. Of 
the three, Buchan, with his background of high 
politics, may seem the most interesting at a glance. 


His fiction was a spare-time activity, done almost: 


mediumistically, like automatic writing; hence 
the looseness of the plots, put across by sleight 
‘of hand manipulation of the narrator’s personality. 
As the daydreams of an-ambitious Scot who 
became a proconsul, the Hannay adventures have 
a special significance. For talent, however, the 
prize should go to Dornford Yates. Some of his 
characters, in the Berry series, achieve a 3-D quality 
that almost amounts to demoniacal possession ; 
his philandering dialogue, which owes something 
to Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, has an erotic’ 
tension that licks Strindberg. For all the com-' 
plicated tortures which he inflicts on the language, | 
his ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn prose laced with Jacobethan,”’ 
as Mr. Usborne calls it, Dornford Yates is a 
more important writer, and more deserving of an 
LL.D. Oxen, than P. G. Wodehouse. 


1\A Window on 
Red Square 


FRANK ROUNDS 





..+.Who has lived in post-war Russia 
for eighteen months and here presents 


picture of the Russians yet published. 
15/- net 


and 


VERNON 
BARTLETT’s 





“ A candle shedding its keam of balanced reason deep 
into the Dark Continent and shininz like a good book 
in a world of literary prejudice and rancour.” — 
D. Telegraph. 

Second Impression 15/- net 


FREDERICK MULLER 





the fullest and most understandable 


Struggle for Africa 





After these, poor little Sapper, by Kipling on 
an off day out of Baroness Orczy—Mr. Usborne 
misses the Scarlet Pimpernel affinity- -with a 
fright by Conan Doyle, is far down in the Lower 
School. Mr. Usborne sticks up for him loyally. 
It is a pity, however, that he does not give us 
any biographical details. Part of the genesis of 
Bulldog Drummond was due to a simple case of 
Adlerian Inferiority Complex. Sapper was, I 
understand, a near-dwarf. 
MAuvRICE RICHARDSON 


A WARM MAN 


The Angry Admiral. By Cyrit HuGues Hart- 
MANN. Heinemann. 18s. 


To feel the intoxicating surge of righteous 
indignation and give utterance to it is probably 
one of the most delicious sensations known to 
mankind—and one of the most dangerous. The 
danger lies not so much in the immediate conse- 
quences, which may be as beneficial as those of 
a single injection of morphia, but in the habit- 
forming nature of the drug. The career of 
Admiral Vernon, so well expounded and sym- 


pathetically considered by Mr. Hartmann in this’ 


biography, might serve as a classic warning 
against such an addiction. 

Vernon’s inveterate righteous indignation both 
made and marred him. As a middle-aged Cap- 
tain in the Navy on half-pay and a back-bench 
M.P., he made a violent speech in the House of 
Commons in February, 1739, condemning the 
Government’s feeble policy towards Spain; and 
declared that, if he were in command, he would 
guarantee to capture Portobello, on the Spanish 
Main, with six ships. He was-taken at his word 
and, to universal astonishment, he kept ‘it. Pro- 
moted to Vice-Admiral and given command of 
the West Indies Squadron, within ten months of 
his boast he had taken Portobello with exactly 
six ships. This success was enough to turn any 
man’s head, let alone that of the self-confident 
Vernon. Cartagena was to be the next triumph 
on his list; and in a dispatch home he anticipated 
the imminent capture of this key to the Spanish 
empire in South-America: Medals were actually 
struck in England to.commemorate the happy 
event. But this time luck was out; the 
amphibious attack failed with heavy loss; and the 
Admiral’s only recourse was to throw the blame 
for failure on the General, which that gentleman 
vigorously refuted. An attempted invasion of 
Cuba by land and sea ended similarly in futility 
and mutual recrimination: and when Vernon 
turned to vent some of his spare indignation on 
the unfortunate Governor of Jamaica it became 
evident that his usefulness in the West Indies 
was at an end. He was recalled home in 1742, 
where his reputation had already preceded him 
as that of “a warm, impracticable man.” 

In England he signalised his return to the 
House of Commons by firing a broadside into the 
Board of Admiralty as a pack of nincompoops : 
to which the Board retaliated by denying him 
promotion. But the angry Admiral was to be 
given one more chance to recover his composure. 
Ever since Portobello the people of England had 
regarded him as a hero; and, when the threat of 
French invasion accompanied the Jacobite rising 
of 1745, Admiral Vernon was summoned to the 


| supreme command of our naval defences in the 


Channel. The new commander-in-chief’s dis- 


| positions to meet the menace were acknowledged 


to be excellent, and, although he never brought 
the French fleet to action, he should have retired 
at the end of the emergency with a peerage and 
a pension. As it was, he neglected no oppor- 
tunity to abuse the Admiralty, who had appointed 
him, for their ignorance and incompetence, until 
they lost all patience; and when he proffered his 
resignation in a grandiloquent huff they greedily 
snatched at it. After that there was nothing left 
for.Vernon to do in retirement but take to print; 
if he could not punch his antagonists directly by 


‘letters, he would use pin-pricks. The series of 
‘pamphlets he published 


y in his own 
justification eventually brought retribution. He 
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was summoned to the Admiralty and asked — 
whether he admitted authorship, and, when he ~ 
refused to answer, his name was struck out of the ~ 
Navy List. ; 
Admiral Vernon and his exasperating fund of — 
righteous indignation, In the end the unrighteous 
invariably get the best of it, as we tot up to. re 
rest of the human race. 

Mr. Hartmann’s style is the exact opposite ae ey: 
Admiral Vernon’s, well-tempered and persuasive; — 
and in matters of controversy his judgment is to — 
be respected. Without in any way exonerating — 
the Admiral from his faulty temperament, he — 
shows most convincingly that the opinions his 
hero held were almost invariably right and that — 
it was only the overbearing manner that spoiled ~ 
them. Over the Cartagena campaign, however, ” 
I am inclined to disagree with Mr. Hartmann @ 
who holds that the town might have been taken, — 
and the whole course of Spanish American his- 
tory changed, had Vernon’s plan of operations 
been accepted by General Wentworth. Such 
arguments arise whenever national defeats. in 
battle are analysed. At Gallipoli our Navy blamed 
our Army for failure, and the Army returned the 
compliment: and neither had a good word for 
the politicians. Hardly anyone remembered the 
Turks and Mustapha Kemal. The Spanish 
commander at Cartagena was a remarkable man, 
Don Blas de Lezo, a sort of Spanish Nelson, who 
had lost an arm, an eye and a leg in his country’s 
service, and who died of wounds in the hour of 
victory. Mr. Hartmann gives him credit for his 
defence, but not nearly enough in my opinion. 
The best and simplest explanation for the loss of 
a battle is usually “the enemy.’ 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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TWO AMBASSADORS 


Diplomatic Twilight 1930-1940, 
WALForD SevBy. Murray. 16s. 


Turbulent Era. By JosepH C. Grew. Hammond. 
63s. 2 vols. 


Here are two books by ex-Ambassadors, one - 
prim and immensely voluble, the other a little | 
litetary bombshell. Despite my ‘natural bias in 
favour of diplomats who forget their diplomatic 
manners in print, I must report that Turbu- 
lent Era is an important book, whereas Sir 
Walford’s bombshell is a dud. One of the faults 
of the Foreign Office, revealed by the Burgess 
and Maclean incident, is that it is the most 
secretive mutual admiration society in the world. 
Indeed, the two principles which make it tick 
so suavely are, first, that every member of it is 
without blemish, and, secondly, that diplomacy 
is an esoteric art, which no one outside “the 
Office” can begin to understand. Sir Walford. 
has offended against the first of these principles 
in order to strike a blow for the second. 

In this account of his stewardship, first in 
Vienna and then in Lisbon, he criticises some 
of his colleagues by name (in particular, Lord 
Vansittart), and then goes on to launch an 
offensive upon the outside control, first exerted 
by Sir Warren Fisher, which threatens the com- 
plete autonomy the Department, in his view, 
should still enjoy. These criticisms would be 
more persuasive if they were not so obviously 
inspired by vanity. I cannot avoid the impression 
that Sir Walford’s real grudge is that his wordy 
despatches were not given the epoch-making im- 
portance by his colleagues which he himself 
attaches to them. course, the man in the - 
field always feels neglected by the idiots at home, 
who have the ear of the Foreign Secretary. But, 
to judge by the examples of the advice he . 
proffered, which he prints in the Appendix, I 
can excuse his colleagues if they sometimes felt 
tempted to leave his despatches in the “in tray” 
instead of presenting them post haste to the 
Secretary of State. As a curiosity, however, 
Diplomatic Twilight is worth a glance. 

Mr. Joseph Grew is a very different cup of 
(old Bostonian) tea. A well-born and wealthy . 
patrician and staunch Republican, he served from 
1904 to 1917 in Cairo, St. Petersburg, Vienna and 


By Sir 





So ended the promising career of | 
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) PHILIP DEANE’S 


Captive in Korea 


“Extremely exciting. It is written with an 


)) intelligence that excludes all self-pity. It is 


important as well as fascinating.’-—NIGEL 
NICOLSON (New Statesman) 
12s. 6d. net 


Jutland Cottage 


ANGELA THIRKELL 
“These latest chronicles will again enchant 
those who have felt the spell of this inimi- 


12s. 6d. net 


) Caves of Adventure 


HAROUN TAZIEFF 

‘Remarkably vivid . . . Mr. Tazieff is an 
adventurer in a million..—G. w. STONIER 
(New Statesman) 


Illustrated 2nd imp. 
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12s. 6d. net 


| the Canaries 


ELIZABETH NICH 
“She writes with wit and intelligence, and 


i) her polished prose has always a quality of 


freshness. The photographs are excellent.’ 


i) —Time and Tide _ Illustrated 15s. net 
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COUSTEAU’S 


’ The Silent World 


With 104 illustrations 18s. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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A scholarly presentation of the theory of the 


great Italian philosopher, whose work has 
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TRADITION 


H. J. BLACKHAM 
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ment of a universal tradition to overcome 
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story - 
ending 
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CHARLES LINDBERGH'S 


autobiography 


The Spirit of St. Louis 


It is rare for a book of this historic 
importance to have such an immediate 
and unflagging narrative bite. 

Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FREYA STARK’S 
third volume of autobiography, 


19383-1939 
The Coast of Incense 


Continues the story begun in Traveller’s Prelude 
and Beyond Euphrates. ‘*‘One of the most 
astonishing performances in autobiography 
since the war.”—The Times, Book Society 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 
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Someone at a Distance 
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A subtle and perceptive novel, by the author 
of Greenbanks, which shows how one act of folly 
can wreck a lifetime of happiness. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The Undersea 
Adventure 


by PHILIPPE DIOLE 


“This book, so beautifully informative 
and so generously and admirably illustrated, 
will surely rank as an inspiring work of 
literature, a classic in its limited class.” 

Daniel George, The Bookman 


“ M. Diolé brings the ocean to life for the 
first time.” G. W. Stonier, New Statesman 
“. . . a lively and stimulating book, as 
exciting as any romantic fiction.” 
Manchester Evening News 
Illustrated with underwater photographs. 
Third Impression 18s, net. 


ToDefine True Madness 


Commonsense Psychiatry for lay people 


by HENRY YELLOWLEES 


“Tt is greatly to be hoped that lay people 
will read this book. They will then understand 
something of what psychiatry is and what it 
sets out to do.” 

Sir Norman Birkett, Books of the Month 

“¢ popular’ writing at its best.” New Statesman 
12s. 6d, net 
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I FOUGHT 


IN KOREA 
JULIAN TUNSTALL 


A young British soldier’s account 
of his experiences in Korea in 
1950-51, where he took part in 
the advance across the 38th 
Parallel to the Yalu River and in 
the subsequent retreat. Written 
in a quict and restrained style, 
this book makes a forceful appeal 
for the peaceful settlement of 
differences. 
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THE 


CLOAK & DOLLAR 
WAR 


GORDON STEWART 


A telling and well-documented 
exposure of the activities , of 
American agents operating in the 
People’s Democracies. 
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Berlin; and, after the .defeat of Germany, 
attended the Versailles and Lausanne con- 
ferences. His next assignment was five years 
playing poker with Kemal Ataturk, after which, 
in 1932, he began the ten years’ stint in Tokyo, 
which was abruptly ended by Pearl Harbour. 
The story of his diplomatic life—told largely in 
the form of diaries, extracts from private letters 
and confidential memoranda—covers more than 
1,500 pages. Even so, these two heavy volumes 
omit his Japanese diaries, which have been pub- 
lished as a separate book. Let me admit it 
straight away: if Mr. Grew is a trained observer, 
he is also a very dull diarist and letter-writer. 
Whether he is describing a tour of the remote 
provinces of Turkey or a diplomatic ball, he can 
be reckoned on to smother his impressions under 
a featherbed of conventional clichés. And since 
Mr. Johnson, who edited the manuscript, has 
been merciless in his failure to use the blue 
pencil, Turbulent Era should be unreadable. 
Yet, over the three months when it has lain 
by my bed, I have browsed through most of it, 
and my final surprised conclusion is that, if Mr. 
Johnson had done his job properly and reduced 
it to readable dimensions, he might have spoilt 
the impression it creates in extenso. For here 
is an exact picture, truthful to the last trivial, 
boring detail, of how an American career 
diplomat spent his years of active service; and 
how the outstandingly able and objective ob- 
server of Japanese politics gradually developed 
out of the young Bostonian who revelled in the 
snobbery of Tsarist’ Petersburg. Even more 
fascinating, one can trace the emergence of the 
State Department as a modern Department of 
State, and of America as a world Power, by 
watching how Mr. Grew’s tasks changed. He 
began by having a good time while holding a 
watching brief for an earthly paradise, with 
few external relations except good intentions. He 
ended by helping to formulate the Pacific policy 
of a Great Power, suddenly aware of its in- 
security. It is a singular piece of good fortune 
that the span of one diplomatic career coincided 





The second 
76 Special 


MARY VOYLE’s 
Remaining A Stranger 


“A first novel... both clever and 
engaging.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“Tangled relationships are presented 

. with power, and often with a 
nice sense of comedy... An individual 
talent is at work, and this first flight 
is both odd and entertaining.” 


SUNDAY TIMES 

“Very good indeed. This is writing 

of an original and idiosyncratic flavour 
. extremely unusual reading.” 


JOHN O’LONDON’S- 
“Miss Voyle writes with admirable 
precision and clarity and her people— 


uninhibited, genteel, unhappy—live into 
a self-discovery. More please.” 


TRIBUNE 


HEINEMANN 








so nicely with this epoch of American history. 
In Turbulent Era one can watch the man and 
the nation growing up together. 

R. H. S. Crossman 


MID-SEASON 


The Prize Essay. By KATHLEEN WALLACE. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Anne-Marie and the Pale Pink Frock. 
By Bricip KnicutT. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

The Runaway: A Victorian Story for the 
Young. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 

Moonshine. By RICHARD STRACHEY. Hetnemann. 
7s. 6d. 


A Puffin Book of Verse. Compiled by ELEANOR 
GRAHAM. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 
Sally Go Round the Moon; Bells Across the 


Sand. Chosen by IAN PARSONS. Ginn. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Buffeted by story after story dealing with 
predatory children for ever achieving their stolid 
but relentless ambition of finding “ treasure,”’ 
restoring the family income, and living thereafter 
at a.higher social level (no grammar schools), 
a reader may be grateful for a new idea which is 
also not the old one in disguise. The Prize 
Essay, if for this alone, invites a pause; the 
author has a serious intention (to tempt school- 
girls to read the Bronté novels) and works hard 
at it—but O the pitfalls! Deborah, a dreamy 
girl of sixteen, decides to enter for the prize 
holiday essay: subject, “‘The Brontés.” A 
Sixth Former called Imogen Leadbetter who 
wears ‘‘ raspberry-coloured tweeds,’’ passes on 
some of her own enthusiasm at a railway station ; 
the heroine’s godfather, a dashing young don 
called Simon, tells her what books to read and 
where to get them; a librarian helps with the 
poems, explaining how they were written; her 
kind Head Mistress (‘‘ Have a biscuit ? They’re 
rather good—chocolate, with a sort of orange 
mush inside ’’) ‘‘ understands” why she wishes 
not to write the essay after all. As for the Brontés 
themselves, the four ghostly children meet and 
chat with her during the holidays. Ah, Miss 
Wallace ! 

“* I believe I have a new Think,” Emily breathed. 

“IT am not sure—yet. It is all very a 

and I cannot see anything quite clear. . . But 

this one is just for me—’” 

And yet, to be fair, the author’s intrepidity often 
has luckier results than this; her Branwell is 
quite plausible. Throughout, in fact, absurdity 
and good will are mingled with so wild an 
insouciance that I cannot dislike this book. But 
is not its battle won before the start ? Would not 
Milton, say, or Gibbon, or Carlyle have offered 
the author a more genuine challenge ? 

The title and the pretty cover of Anne-Marie 


and the Pale Pink Frock are likely to mislead 


a casual purchaser ; for it turns out to be a mean 
and depressing book about yet another of these 
egotistical families, only this time in a modern 
South African setting. Home is a farm on the 
Transvaal. Mother is a pretty, feckless little 
widow who is not very good at “‘ managing.” 


| (** All her life she’s had men to do things for her 
| until these last three years.””) The three children 


continually thwart the author’s designs on our 
sympathy by their inexplicable and nasty taste 
for practical joking; however, this does not 
displease their gruff but wealthy Uncle Paul 
who finally repairs the family fortunes. An English 
reader may find it odd that, apart from some 
murderous Zulus in a flashback to the Great 
Trek period, there isn’t a single African to be 
seen. No, I am wrong. The children are 
brought their morning coffee in bed by “ Old 
Sophie, her black face wreathed in smiles.” 
*““ Why, you’re up early Missie,” she remarks. 
And Missie replies (for she needs the materials 
for some prankish project): ‘‘ Now, Sophie, 
do you think you could run along, please, and 
bring me the brushes and brown polish? Til 
take the coffee to Master Gerard.” 

The Runaway first appeared in 1872: the 


current of humour, this interesting s 


tory 
us of some of the best features of Victorian ~ 


children’s fiction. It is, for one thing, an essay 
in personality; nothing could be more lucidly 


drawn than the well-bred Clarice with her : 
dreams, her scruples, her thoughtful manners, ~ 
and her admiration of Garibaldi; and the © 


naughty mercurial kittenish little charmer Olga, 
whose role in adult life we can foresee all too 
clearly, but who seems to her wondering friend 
like a sea-spirit visiting the earth after a storm. 
Then, nobody, grown-up or child, neglects 
to speak in sentences ; and these are both stylish 
and distinctive. And Clarice’s innocent per- 
plexities about the choice between betraying a 
trust or acting a lie, and her general difficulties 
of conscience engage the reader’s sympathies 
no less than the book’s final paragraph : 

The vivid delight that a first visit to the High- 
lands must afford to a romantic and ardent 
creature like Clarice need not be dwelt on here. 
The only drawback, perhaps, being the difference 
presented by the personal appearance of the two 
Papas when they went out shooting together. 
She saw Colonel Leslie dressed in Highland costume 
and survived the sight—though it is not to be 
denied that she afterwards cast furtive sorrowful 
glances at her father’s legs. 

A backwards as well as a downwards glance 
must bring home the mortifying fact that young 
children have naturally bad taste, and that 
this is fostered and confirmed by books, dolls, 
pictures, films and toys. The vulgarly comic 
is one lure, but the coyly winsome is an even 
greater one ; while to sentiment about themselves 
in relation to adults the little creatures are pecu- 
liarly susceptible. This. archness, from which 
many of the foremost children’s writers are not 
free in our time, is an entirely modern manifesta- 
tion. It is salutary to look back to Alice, who had 
no mystical illusions about the state of childhood ; 
and to remember that even the author of “‘ Where 
did you come from, baby dear ? ” (he was George 
Macdonald, and the father of, I think, ten boys 
and girls) kept the heroes and heroines of his 
admirable stories throughout in a proper state 
of unconceit. 

The remaining books, both prose and verse, 
are pleasantly free from whimsicality. Moonshine, 
for instance, tells with an air of brisk improvisa- 
tion about two children (eight and nine) a cat 
that talks, and an evening’s adventure on the 
moon. It has a light and lunatic fancy, not a 
grain of sentiment, and a fair notion of the kind 
of words that children, with their simple sense of 
the comic, find wonderfully funny. This last 
feature will be tedious to adults, but I recommend 
to them the moving staircase, which is a fine piece 
of magic, and the dragon clubmen ordering their 
vintage poisons from the most horrible cellar 
I have yet to meet in nursery fiction. 

The excellent new Puffin Book of Verse, while 
principally made up of standard poems, makes 
enterprising use of some of the less familiar 
work of familiar authors ; this, for some reasori, 
is rare in anthologies. The poems are arranged 
not by time but subject; there are ten sections 
—Birds ‘and Beasts, Ballads and Stories, Night, 
the Seasons, Christmas and others. Among 
older poems that may strike us with a pleasant 
freshness are Wordsworth’s The Kitten and the 
Fallen Leaves, his sister’s Address to a Child 
during a Boisterous Winter Evening, some medie- 
val carols, Traherne’s Poverty, Longfellow’s 
Christmas Bells, Adelaide O’Keefe’s primly 
absurd Natural History and, instead of Carroll’s 
parodies, some of the original verses such as 


Watts’s Tis the voice of the sluggard. Among the ’ 


mewer ones there is a stirring ballad called 
The Raiders, and a splendid poem Hall and Knight 
by E. V. Rieu, which nobody can fail to admire. 
We might have been given the dates of the poets ; 
even children should be aware that people write 
differently at different times, and that ail poets 
were not living simultaneously ‘in a vague past 
about the same time as Shakespeare. And one or 


two extracts—Minchmoor and Up at a Villa, 
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"- The New Statesman and Nation, September 19, 1953 
for instance—ask for longer treatment. But 
“it. is an attractive book with its rose-coloured 


cover and wide range of contents, and deserves 
a place on the book shelf of any one interested in 

For the youngest children I recommend 
the Poetry for Pleasure series. The covers are 
utilitarian but tough ; the print large and clear, 
and the contents of the first two booklets—mostly 
nursery rhymes and traditional poems—show that 


- union of the ordinary and the strange which marks, 


though for too short a time, the nursery vision. 
NAomMI Lewis 


THE W.I. 


The History of the Women’s Institute 
Movement of England and Wales. By 
INEZ JENKINS. N.F.W.I. 10s. 

Jokes about the W.I. always go down well 
with village audiences ; but this is not because 
they think (as some townsfolk still do) that a 
nation-wide organisation of countrywomen is 
intrinsically comic and rustic and frumpish. 
On the contrary, they laugh at the absurdities, 
knowing them to be incidental to a movement that 
is serious, influential and highly efficient. When 
the village wants an extra bus put on for the 
school-children, or litter-baskets in the main 
street, the first move is likelier to come from the 
W.1. than from the Parish Council. An interesting 
point that emerges from the newly published 
History of the W.I. Movement is that in Britain 
the emphasis from the first has been on promoting 


“the general welfare of the community, whereas 


in Canada the first institutes (which preceded 


~ ours by eighteen years) aimed primarily at raising 


the level gf the homes of countrywomen. 

The movement in this country is not yet forty 
years old, but its development has been so re- 
markable and the extension of its scope so wide 
that it well merits an official history. Mrs. 
Jenkins, who was for ten years General Secretary 
of the National Federation, traces in considerable 
detail the growth of the movement from its 
experimental the first world 
war to its present stage of maturity. At the end of 
1952 there were 7,886 institutes, with a total 
membership of 459,500 scattered over the length 
and breadth of and Wales, including the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, but exclud- 
ing Scotland, which has its own organisation of 
Women’s Rural Institutes. 

The growth of the movement has not been 
haphazard, for a strong national executive, 
composed of exceptionally able women, has from 
very early days watched over its organisation and 
to some extent shaped its policy. Yet the move- 
ment has always been thoroughly democratic 
in its methods of self-government and in its 
recruitment of every type of co 
The amateur musician_is just as welcome and 
useful as the expert market-gardener or the 
housewife who will pass on to her neighbours a 
cherished recipe for home-made furniture polish. 
Because women of diverse talents share their 
skills with their fellow-members, it has been 
possible for the W.I. movement as a whole to 
Taise to a temarkable degree the standards of 
handicrafts, food production, preservation and 
marketing; and music and drama among English 
countrywomen. 

As important as this creative and educational 
work is the part which the movement plays in 
public affairs, bombarding the appropriate 
Ministries with resolutions designed to ameliorate, 
in one way or another, the life of country people, 
and co-operating with them in collecting and 
information about rural conditions. 
The interest of the W.1.s in public questions 
extends into the international field, and since the 
war there has been considerable eagerness among 
countrywomen to learn more about how their 


counterparts in other lands order their lives. 


Conditions of country life in England have 
changed enormously since 1915, and village 
women today enjoy many more amenities and are 
-considerab) 


ly more sophisticated than when the. 


Women’s Institutes began their work. The steady 
growth of the movement since the last war proves, 





however, that it answers a continuing need, 
providing as it dees a forum for discussion, an 
opportunity to learn new skills and a friendly 
meeting-place for women of goodwil! throughout 
the countryside. This official history, lucid and 
lively, should bring new recruits. 

MARGARET BOTTRALL 


NEW NOVELS 

The Rebels. By HENRY TREECE. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.- * 

Under The Influence. By GEOFFREY KERR. 
Michael Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

The Dry Stone. By GrLBert PHELPS. Arthur 
Barker. 12s. 6d. 

Daughter Of The House. By EDITH DE Born. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 


I began Henry Treece’s The Rebels with 
-high hopes. The impressive list on its jacket of 
admirers of his first novel made me approach it 
reverently. It seemed that, by not having read 
The Dark Island, I had missed “‘ an enormous 


achievement,” “a thing of greatest splendour,” 
written in lyric language ”’ and with “ sudden 
singing hry Alas, after reading The Rebels 


I have no immediate desire to repair the omission. 

It begins: promisingly with a young man 
rummaging in an attic and speculating about a 
faded photograph of the older generation and 
odd bits of family flotsam. This is the prologue 
to four narratives written respectively by the 
young man’s mother, his aunt and his two uncles. 
These were all born in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and come of a family of iron- 
masters who have recently sold out to one of the 
big companies. The Fishers are reasonably 
prosperous. The two elder narrators, Tom and 
Phyllis, are conventional and respectable; the 
two younger, Elijah and Susan, rebellious. Elijah 
becomes a hard-drinking, ready-fisted labourer : 
Susan has an illegitimate child by a prize-fighting 
ex-crony of her favourite brother’s. These 





family feuds, which involve an astonishing amount 
of physical violence, are set in the blackest of 
the Black Country and limelit by the glow of 
kilns and the naphtha flares of wrestling booths. 
It is obvious that Mr. Treece has thoroughly 
enjoyed his imagined reconstruction of the 
period. He lays on the local Technicolor with a 
prodigal hand. To make it as “actual” as 
possible, he quotes old books on cock-fighting, 
drops in quaint Victorian advertisements and 
makes Susan recite Airlie Beacon soon after 
Kingsley’s. death in 1875. Unfortunately he has 
not lavished the same enthusiastic care on his 
characters. These have an odd air of being 
improvised as he goes along. One may swallow 
the fact that the four narrators committed all 
their thoughts and impressions to paper for the 
author’s convenience. It is a little much to 
expect us to believe that they should all have been 
such florid and self-conscious writers. This is 
particularly glaring in the case of Elijah who 
was, as we are constantly told, practically illiterate. 
Worse still is gaa obvious falsity of their reported 
dialogue. They talk, now in broad dialect, now 
in arty English, and seldom approach any norm 
of human speech. In the same conversation with 
Susan, Elijah says at one moment ‘‘ Good God ! 
It all goes-back as far as that! Shall we never 
escape that day!” and a few lines later— 
Cry no more, thee’st been a bad wench but it’s 


always somewhere and there are others 
much worse’n thee. Now dry thee eyes and he 
shall marry thee . . . or I’ll ha’ the throttling of him. 


His sister’s outburst on the same distressing 
occasion may be a case of “sudden singing 
beauty ”’ to which I am allergic : 

When I have borne this child, I may walk lightly 
again.but it will be along my own way, the path 
of my own choosing and I want no one to follow 
me there, or to meet me at the crossroads. 

So careless is the author of these creatures that 
he cannot even bother to remember their alleged 
doings. At the beginning of Susan’s narrative she 
describes herself as a lonely girl of seventeen, 


nursing her sick mother and prevented by her 
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crippled ankle from running about with: her 
brothers and sister. On pp. 142-43 she gives.an 
entirely different account of her mother’s last 
iliness. Not only is no one left at home but 
herself and Tom, but she has long been cured 
of her lameness and able to dance and skate.. I 
was so puzzled by this discrepancy and others 
that I spent an hour working out the chronology 
of the Fisher family to make sure I was not doing 
Mr. Treece an injustice. Ifa poet turns novelist 
he ought to realise that the creation of characters 
demands hard and concentrated imagination. 
Lazy, bombastic daydreaming about people who 
are not real, even to himself, is not enough. 

I turned with relief to Geoffrey Kerr’s frivolous 
thriller Under the Influence. In marked contrast 
to The Rebels, it is completely unpretentious and 
highly skilled. Mr. Kerr also uses the device of 
telling the story in a series of narratives in the 
first person. But oh, the blessed differenice ! 
For. one thing, he has a-story to tell and a good 


ore. For another, there is a convincing reason 


why it should be told in that way. Lastly, each 
person writes in his own character and idiom and 
gives. himself away delightfully in doing so. I 
will say no more of the plot than that it concerns 
a mild young bank clerk who, when slightly 
tipsy, has the embarrassing gift of reading 
people’s thoughts. This involves him in a 
murder case, the machinations of a _ seedy 
theatrical agent and a Fleet Street scoop. It is 
pure light entertainment and nothing more, but 
admirably done. Everything is ingeniously 
thought out, dovetailed and cross-lighted, and 
the pace is as swift as an athlete’s: Mr. Kerr 
deserves high marks for tackling his first novel in 
such a thoroughly craftsmanlike way. 

I cannot say the same of another first novel— 
a very earnest one this time—The Dry Stone, by 
Gilbert Phelps. This, too, is written in the first 
person but by only one character. He is, un- 
fortunately, the trickiest of all supposed auto- 
biographers to handle successfully ; the author of 
several novels, each better than the last, who 
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solemnly describes his emotional and literary 
development. With Martin Crystal, these appear 
to have gone hand-in-hand in the most convenient 
way. Had it not been for the influence of a young 
person called Patricia, he might never have been 
transformed from a Civil Servant into a good and 
successful novelist producing his works at jet- 
propelled speed. Patricia first appears as a 
luscious suburban flapper with one simple 
interest. She reappears as a brilliant painter, 
careless of her own talent and only intent on 
enriching Martin’s. It is impossible not to envy 
Martin this splendid soul-mate, as replete with 
every physical and spiritual charm as a Marie 
Corelli heroine. In the interval during which he 


returned to his neurotic wife, Patricia not only. 


typed his first novel Flax and Fire, but “ placed 
it with a publisher and corrected the proofs.” 
When they are blissfully reunited after the wife’s 
suicide, she is able to present him with the 
** advance notices ”’ of Flax and Fire, and Martin 
promptly sets to work “ with a fury of inspiration 
and concentration”’-on The Glow Worm. We 
leave the pair in Portugal. I should like to know 
how they worked their travel allowance. Anyhow, 
it has lasted them long enough for Martin to 
produce two more complete novels, one of which, 
The Watershed, is definitely a masterpiece. Yet, 
in spite of many absurdities and a maddening 
clumsiness in the management of the narrative 
which moves much too fast or much too slowly, 
there are signs that Gilbert Phelps, if not Martin 
Crystal, has genuine talent. There are many 
(indeed far too many) good thumbnail sketches ; 
there is much acute observation and careful 
analysis and there is a touching desire to be 
honest about Martin’s character. Some of the 
scenes between Martin and his pathetic, exasper- 
ating, neurotic wife make me believe that some 
day Gilbert Phelps may write a much better novel 
than The Dry Stone. 

1 have left little space for the single novel of 
these four which can be called a civilised work of 
art. In Daughter of the House Edith de Born 
creates a small world of relationships with 
elegance, economy and detachment. The small 
world is that of the rich shipowning bourgeoisic 
in a Flemish port before, during and after the 
German occupation. It has an original and ironic 
theme: the attempt of an old bachelor, a passionate 
collector of pictures, to create a human work of 
art out of the bastard child of a Flemish house- 
keeper‘and an Italian criminal. What he achieves 
is an intense and agonising bond between himself 


neither by his selfless attempts to detach her nor 
even by his death. ‘It could, perhaps, be said that 
the author is a shade too deliberately impersonal ; 
that she offers us a series of brilliant small scenes 
in a mirror rather than a world into which we are 
temporarily absorbed. Nevertheless her control, 
her subtle sense of character and the perfect 
placing of each detail in relation to the whole are 
an exquisite reproach to the bunglers who forget 
that the novel is a disciplined form. - 
ANTONIA WHITE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Portrait of an Ice Cap with Human Figures. By 
J. M. Scott. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
The British Arctic Air Route Expedition of 1930-31 
was officially chronicled at the time, and more personal 
accounts were given in J. M. Scott’s Life of Gino 





Watkins, and Martin Lindsay’s Those Greenland 
Days. Now Mr. Scott has had the idea of constructing 
| acomposite picture of the main episode—the establish- 
ment and manning of the ice cap station—by drawing 
on the unpublished diaries of half a dozen men. 
The experiment is a great success. The long-term 
objectives, the purpose of keeping weather records 
throughout the winter in the middle of Greenland, 
were. taken for granted: the diaries are concerned 
with what cach man felt, thought of, and longed for 
during the weeks of isolation and darkness at the 
ice cap, or the enhausting attempts to relieve the 
station when a winter’s gales had obliterated all 
marks. 





and his adopted daughter which can be loosened... 
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Characters and interests are sharply differentiated, 
for each man’s diary was his retreat into privacy. 
Riley designs the accommodation plan for his Brixham 
trawler, reads The Imitation of Christ, and records 
his daily breakfast crack with Lindsay—“ The post- 
man’s late.’”’ Lindsay, determined “‘ not to be a martyr 
to meteorology,”’ lays plans to walk out if the relief 
does not come through. Wager, the geologist, thinks 
about dyke and plateau basalt formation and tries 
to cultivate a taste for poetry. Courtauld, who spent 
five months alone, plans dinners, cruises, “a small. 


_ house in Suffolk,’ remembers family birthdays and 


makes New Year resolutions, which range from 
“Mend moccasins and sleeping bag” to “‘ Give up 
exploring.’’ His last entry describes the arrival of 
the relief party, two months overdue, on the day his 
primus gave its last gasp. Courtauld’s lonely manning 
of the station will always be one of the moving stories 
of the Arctic—nowhere more so than when revealed’ 
in these laconic, naive, and passionately sincere 
sentences written with frozen fingers in the near- 
darkness of his snow hut under the ice cap. 


The Impenitent Midge. By VLADIMIR KryMov. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

“* The Impenitent Midge is literature,” concludes 
Blurb, “‘ and it deserves to find a place on the same 
shelf as The Unquiet Grave and Somerset Maugham’s 
Writer’s Notebook.” If only it were, and did! Its 
author tries hard to give it that sort of look. His 
“Works ” are established. by a list of twenty-seven 
books in Russian characters opposite the title page ; 
a more substantial autobiography is referred to; 
journalism has paved the way to literature, and while 
the writer would have us think of him as writing on 
backs of circulars, he keeps a big drawer of clippings 
into which he’s always dipping and snipping. Thz 
Impenitent Midge, then, is the snip-book of a Russian 
who has interviewed Tolstoy and Wells, Rozanov and 
Gorky, emigrated to a garden on the Seine (and very 
nice, too!), known books, travel, pessimism, drink, 
women and success, but none intimately. Who had 
Kuprin, drunk, shoved on him in a taxi? Whose 
white nights were sustained by the thought that, 
while his books might be rotten, books alone would 
save humanity—so, write on, write on? It is so 
carefully, so prettily, so in the end tamely done that 
one may wonder now and then whether “‘ V. Krymov ” 
isn’t a spoof. 

Of course he isn’t, and The Impenitent Midge is 
quite good reading. Some of its reflections. show a 
worldly experience, some observations are sharp, some 
little stories amuse. If he bores on literature and 
gambling, he entertains with drink and travel. But 
the quintessential ‘appeal of such’. writing—the 
egotism, the lyrical flights, and cynical descents—is 
almost entirely lacking. As an advertisement of those 
twenty-seven untranslated books, it leaves us much 
where we were: not eager, but not unwilling. 


The Flagstad Manuscript. By Lou:s BIANCOLLI. 


Heinemann. 21s. 


“Then came a big thrill? Puccini’s Fanciulla del 
West. I so loved doing that exciting drama! It gave 
me my first romantic taste of America.”’ Granted that 
this book, dictated by Mme Flagstad to the author, 
is primarily intended for American readers, surely 
even the American reading public expects slightly 
less ingenuous and fatuous remarks from a woman of 
intelligence. Unfortunately, that remark is all too 
typical of ‘a sadly disappointing book. A glance at 
the illustrations of The Flagstad Manuscript leads 
one to anticipate a colourful autobiography, for 
there aré many intriguing glimpses of the greatest 
Wagnerian soprano of our age in the costumes of 
Der Orloff and other operettas of the Twenties. But 
Kirsten Flagstad does little more than mention the 


“experiences in passing; indeed, almost everything 


is mentioned in passing—we are starved of personal 
anecdote, of critical observation or understanding 
of personalities, of excitement. What should have 


been a voyage of adventure in a Viking ship, is no 
more than a humdrum cruise in a canal barge with 
little of interest to note on either bank. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with Mme 
Flagstad’s trouble in America where, as the widow 
of a member of Quisling’s party, she suffered consid- 
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erable opposition after the war. It must all have 
been pretty galling for the singer, but somehow one 
would have preferred her to have devoted a little © 


less space to her political apology and more to telling 
us about her colleagues and her experiences. There 
have been precious few women in history who could 
sing Isolde like Kirsten Flagstad. 


Selected Philosophical Writings of Diderot. 
_ Edited by JoHN LoucH. Cambridge. 15s. 

. Some years ago Professor F. C. Green introduced 
in English an edition in the original of Diderot’s 
scattered writings on the theatre; here from the same 
press, edited by Professor Lough, but without an 
introduction, is a volume of selected philosophical 
pieces. Professor. Green’s introductory essay would 
in fact have suited this volume almost better than its 
own. The common reader or student who assimilates 
here for the first time D’Alembert’s Dream, the 
Pensées Philosophiques and Diderot’s extolling of the 
sexual code of the Patagonians in his Supplément to 
Bougainville’s Voyage to Tahiti might well wonder 
how, if at all, they hang together; especially since for 
reason of space the crucial Lettre sur les Aveugles 
had to be left out. Diderot emerges here as a sen- 
sualist, a determinist, a moralist, an atheist. What 
was his historical importance as a philosophical vul- 
gariser? . What in his philosophical outlook did he 
owe to Locke? This pleasant, carefully edited 
selection could, one feels, have done with a short 
orientating present-day conception of its author. 


Pleasures of Music. By JACQues Barzun. Michael 
Joseph. 21s. 

Mr. Barzun has taken time off from writing 
latge works on literature and music to compose an 
anthology of musical literature. He holds that 
“anyone with or without a musical ear who has 
learned to read words can understand everything 
in this book,’”’ and his claim is largely true. There 
are no technicalities to puzzle the layman, and the 
book is most entertaining to read. 

The bulk of it consists of nineteenth-century 
writing, which is natural considering the enormous 
increase of musical literature since 1800. But a 
special virtue of the book is the inclusion of passages 
by great literary figures not usually associated with 
music. Peacock, Hardy, De Quincey, Delacroix, 
Mazzini, Moliére, Tolstoy and Dickens are surprising 
but valuable contributors. Unity is secured by the 
criteria the author has set himself: “the represen- 
tative worth of the sample, the greatness of the mind 
that conceived it, and the felicity of the prose.” 
Extracts from Mozart’s letters and the works of 
Berlioz should send readers back to the complete 
editions, and the author has catered for this desire 
by including a comprehensive list of his sources. 
The book is beautifully produced and should prove 
the truth of Shaw’s contention that it is possible to 
make musical criticism readable even by the decaf. 


First Book of Chess. By Horow!tTz AND REINFELD. 


Faber. 9s. 6d. 
Learn Chess Fast. By REsHEvSKY AND REINFELD. 
Hollis & Carter. 10s. 6d. 


Not so long ago most chessbooks were unreadable 
for all but those indomitable enthusiasts who were 
not afraid to wade through masses of ill-assorted 
and indigestible material. Most of the more recent 
books are much better. What these two have in 
common is not merely the same co-author, but the 
hew general trend of dealing with essentials exclu- 
sively, intensely, and in the proper order: explaining 
basic rules and principles first, leaving more complex 
matters for later, and dealing with opening theory 
last and by the commendable method of illustrating 
merely the basic ideas by means of some well-chosen 
examples. 

Like most new American chessbooks these two 
adopt the “ movie ” technique of using a new diagram 
for almost every move of the game or ending to be 
explained. However welcome a copious supply of 
diagrams, an overdose may be rather a waste of space, 

"as the inexperienced reader will have to set up board 
and pieces anyway, and is indeed repeatedly (and 
rightly) | urged to do so. On the whole, though, both 

these books serve their purpose perfectly. 


‘Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,230 

Set by Arachne McLeod 

A publisher, describing his plans to launch a book 
by a P.o.W. who escaped from Germany, announced 
that “we have suggested to him that he arrives in 
England from South Africa in an open boat a few 
days before publication date.” Readers are invited 
to outline plans for a sensational sales-promoting 
arrival, on the eve-of publication, by the authors of 
any one of the following books: Coryat’s Crudities, 
A Sentimental fourney, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The 
Kon-Tiki Expedition, Voyage of the Beagle, Old 
Calabria, Farthest North, or A Little Tour in France. 
Limit, 150 words; entries by September 29. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,227 
Set by Naomi Lewis 
Certain sophisticated magazines require a short 
biographical account of (and usually contributed 
by) their authors in that issue. Competitors are 
invited to compose a 150-word note of this kind 
by one of the following: Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Blake, Chatterton, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Walt Whitman or Baudelaire. 


Report by Naomi Lewis 
A posthumous encyclopedia:history really wasn’t 


the thing. A contributor is (one assumes) alive at 


the time of writing ; and generally in early or mid- | 


career. What is of interest is the fear of mystery 
which causes all these lives to be ironed out into a 
reassuring banality, far more deadly to their subject 
than silence or scandal. Two children ; cottage in 
Sussex ; has been teacher, bartender, poultry farmer ; 
hobbies... Yet the facts may all be there ;/it is the 
bias (that is, the presentation) that matters. All the 
Whitmans failed by giving their story in Whitmanese. 

The Shakespeareans did better: “... one of the 
under-forties who promise to make the reign a second 
Augustan Age. He is married and is the father of 
two girls, but agreés with Mrs. Shakespeare that 
London is no place for growing children.”’ (Goodwill) 
So did most of the Chaucers: “... Part-author 
(with N. Coghill) of Canterbury Tales” (R. J. A. 
Askew) “... is in the Civil Service ‘ because where 
else can you get the time to write or six weeks’ leave 
at a stretch ?””? (L. G. Udall). L. Marshall Scott’s 
Chatterton was clearly auto-contributed (“born of 
aristocratic parents, mother a direct descendant of 
Shakespeare, stolen by gypsies, adopted by a Mrs. 
Chatterton of Bristol...’’) but it lacked the sub- 
editorial-gloss which the paper would certainly have 
provided. Many near-winners failed by not keeping 
up their belief in the situation for the length of the 
entry; by scurrility, inaccuracy, or by being 
deliberately funny. 

Two guineas each to Ralph Elliott and: Gerald 
Priestland ; 
Edward Blishen. Runners-up: J..R. Till, R. J. A. 
Askew, Goodwill, Geoffrey Coleby, Sheila Knowles, 
Dorothy Brown, L. Marshall Scott, L. G. Udall, 
Nancy Gunter, Sheila Sullivan. 


Nobody would suspect that Geoffrey Chaucer, 
whose Envoy to Bukton appears on page 21,is a keen 
forester, amateur astronomer and professional civil 
servant. Soldier, diplomat, customs officer—Mr. 
Chaucer’s chequered career has equipped him well 
both for his official duties and the genial, quaintly 
archaic novellen with which he delights readers of 
The Fourteenth-Century Review. 

In his pleasant Aldgate flat Mr. Chaucer (he likes 
to be called “ Dan’) keeps his unique collection of 
monastic relics, his astrolabe, and souvenirs of his 
Italian journeys. Critical but sympathetic, with a 
weakness for Chaumpaigne and particular affection 
for St. Griselda, he abhors false romanticism.and 
bad French. He is the translator of a well-knowr 
French horticultural roman, but confesses with his 
engaging whimsical smile : “I rather devise my own 
tales of sundry folk, I guess’; for people are his 
absorbing hobby, except for occasional rambles in 
Kent with his son, little Lewis. 

RALPH ELLIOTT 








a guinea each to Stanley Sharpless and |_ 
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time might well be occupied in reading for a Degree ; not merely for 
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development of mental abilities. Moreover, under experienced and 
sympathetic guidance study becomes a ’pleasurable occupation. 
London are open to all. You need not attend 
the University. All that is necessary is to pass three examinations 
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Middle - aged, balding actor - manager - playwright 
Will “‘ Shakespeare, Shaxper or what you will” 
is the mystery man of London’s theatreland. Popular 
but elusive, most often run to earth under the sign of 
the Mermaid Tavern with fellow playwrights 
Christopher (“‘ Jew of Malta’’) Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson, Will just smiles at gossip writers’ anecdotes 
of his wild Warwickshire ’teens. Wife Anne and 
twins Hamnet and Judith still prefer the peace of their 
Avonside cottage at Stratford. Author of a score of 
Globe successes, Shakespeare says: “I take my 
material where I find it.”” He’s now working on a new 
piece, a comedy. Rumour has it that it’s to be his 
swansong, with the author, thinly disguised as the 
central character, taking his final bow. Title ? Nothing 
definite. Will, enigmatic as ever, tells us: “ It’s 
just a storm in a teacup.”’ GERALD PRIESTLAND 


Nature and stamps are among the principal interests 
of William Wordsworth, whose new poem, “ Lines 
Addressed to an Aged Female Caught in the Rain 
near Dungeon Ghyll”’ is being serialized in our next 
six issues. Mr. Wordsworth believes a poet’s private 
life should be shrouded in a decent reticence, and has 
vouchsafed but scanty personal details for publication. 
Cockermouth-born, he went to Cambridge and later 
to France, where he completed his education. It 
has been rumoured (‘by hostile critics’ says Mr. 
Wordsworth) that there he flirted with Leftism, but 
he vigorously denies he was ever a card-carrying 
Jacobin. Of his poems, Mr. Wordsworth’s own 
favourites are the Ecclesiastical Sonnets (for loftiness 
of sentiment)and Goody Blake(for unaffected simplicity 
of expression). A strong advocate of Poetry for the 
People, Mr. Wordsworth has not hesitated, in a 
celebrated lyrical effusion, to call a spade a spade. 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


Vintner’s son, ex-page, and prisoner-of-war at the 
age of seventeen, Geoffrey Chaucer brings to literature 
a varied and unexpected background. He has mixed 
his career as a man of letters adroitly with his achieve- 
ments as a man of the world: was, for example, in 
Italy as a diplomat, but took the opportunity to meet 
the leading poets of that artistically go-ahead nation. 


In a switch-back of a public career he has been many ' 


things, from spy to Customs Officer. Married, and 
with one child, he says he can always be sure of pro- 
viding his family with wine (of which he has been 
made numerous grants), but can’t be certain of giving 
them anything else. He sets some store by being 
the first English Uittérateur (so far as is known) to 
obtain an increase of salary by writing a poem of 
complaint. Modestly concurring with the view that he 
is the most skilful of our translators, Mr. Chaucer is 
now at work on an omnibus of short stories : promises 
that .“‘ there will be something in it for every: member 


CHESS : Draws Proper or Naughty 
No. 207 

The other day when giving us the benefit of his 
(and C. H. O’D. Alexander’s) interesting research 
into the trend of modern opening theory E. T. O. 
Slater was wondering if the markedly increasing 
tendency for draws is foreshadowing Remistod. 
This is a vital question ; for while the steadily increas- 
ing percentage of draws may merely indicate uni- 
versally increased knowledge and strength we still 
do not know if we should brag or worry; it all 
depends on what sort of draws they are: honestly 
fought for, or a lazy and barren remis de convéniance, 
contrived by mutual agreement to dodge the issue 
before it can be properly joined. What is the per- 
centage of “proper” and of “naughty” draws ? 
No use guessing. We have to find the facts, which— 
with Slater’s kindly and expert help—may mean 
investigating scores of tournament books. Nor can 
we be satisfied with a mere glance at the number of 
moves ; for it is easy enough to continue evasive 
woodshifting well beyond the 30th, and yet there 
are draws of under 20, providing glorious fights, 
such as Hamppé-Meitner, Vienna, 1872, or Alekhine- 
Botvinnik, Nottingham, 1936, or Geller-Golombek, 
Budapest, 1952. Here is the result of a preliminary 
investigation based on four important tournaments 
within 25 years. At Kecskemet, 1927, there were 
16 “‘ naughty ” draws out of 65; but at Nottingham 
1936 there were only six out of 42, including even 
the one in which Capablanca, feeling far from fit that 
day, had every excuse to seek an easy draw against 
Fine. An equally severe standard was applied to 
Groningen, 1946, and yetJonly seven of the 80 draws 
were “‘patched up,” while in Budapest, 1952, there were 
as many as 13 out of 52. Even so, this does not seem 
too bad, and altogether I consider these preliminary 
results more gratifying than I had dared to expect. 
We can but hope that a more comprehensive investi- 
gation will bear out the assumption that we are far 
removed from the danger of our game dying from a 
surfeit of book knowledge. That investigation will 
have to be made, since it may well be that the four 
tournaments picked for the present purpose happen to 
be exceptionally conspicuous for abundance of properly 
fought draws and paucity of naughty ones. 

Here—Szabo-Ciocaltea, Bucharest, 1953—is a truly 
fighting draw, with the Black King braving all but 


deadly danger. 
(1) P-K4  P-QB4 (9) Q-Q3  QKr-Q2 


(2) Kt-KB3 P-Q3 (10) Q-Kt3_ Kt-K4 
(3) P-Q4 PxP (11) QR-Qi 0-0? 
(4) KtxP ' Kt-KB3 (12) P-B4—- Kt-Kt3 
(5) Kt-QB3 P-QR3 (13) P-B5! Kt-K4 
(6) B-KKt5 P-K3 (14) B-KR6 Kt-Kt3 
(7) B-K2 B-K2 (15)PxKt PxB 
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(17)K-R1 = P-Kt4—s (30) Rx QPcch _K-Kr2 
(18) P-QR3  B-Kt2_ (31)R-Kt6ch! RPxR 
(19)B-B3 Kt-Q2 (32)QxQ | PxR(Q)ch 
(20) Kt-Q5! PxKt  (33)KxQ B-Q4 
(21) Kt-B5 B-Kt4 (34)QB3ch K-R2 
(22)P-KR4 PxP  (35)P-Kt3  QR-BI 
(23) B-R5 Kt-B3 (36) Q-R3 K-Kt2 
(24) PxB KtxB (37) Q-Q3 QR-Q1 
(25)KtxRPchKxP (38) Q-QB3ch K-R2 
(26) Q-R4 K-Kt3! (39)Q-KB6 R-QBI 
(27) P-KKt4  Kt-Kt6ch (40) Kt-B5- Px Itt 
(28)QxKt  P-K6ch (41) QxP(5)ch K-Kt2 
(29)K-Ktl P-K7 (42)QxB R-K3 


Here, after a defence no less valiant than the attack, 
the draw was agreed. 


A: Jacobsen 1953 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
White, banking on his Q’s 
safety thanks to a mating 
threat, played R(5) x QP. 
Why was that a fatal mistake ? 
B—White to win—is an easy 
and quite instructive end- 
game study, rather overrated 
with 6 points; but C—also 
a win—is hardly a bargain 


' C: Issayeff 


B: H. pea & Lewmann 1926 


Usual prizes. Entries by September 29. : 








REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set August 29 


: (1) B-R1!, Kt-Kt7, (2) K-K3, K-Kt8, (3) K-Q2, K x B, 
(3) K-B1! etc. 
(4) K-B2? would be refuted by Kt-Q6. 
Bi Key ke OKRA? OF ) Baka a 
c: W) hk RKO) sia ( oat 
(3) P-B3!, R-R8!, (4) BRL SOK oy BST ! etc. 
Dozens of correct solutions. L. Barden, G. S. 
Fisher, C. J. Morse found that in A Black can win 
by (2) . . . Kt-B4, followed by Kt-R5. They share 
the prizes with B. Lodge, A. Gosschalk, R. L. Mason. 
Non-Londoners’ 15th move Q-Q3. We shall have to 
interrupt the game for a month or two, and while I 


am abroad, entries should reach the office by Monday ~ 


afternoon so as not to miss being forwarded in time. 












































of the family.” EDWARD BLISHEN (8) 0-0 - QB2 (16) P-Kt7! R-K1 AsSsIAc 
Week-end: Crossword No. 66 ACROSS 29. ae ladies must 22. a = the Union in 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first 1, This garment is made of a — 
solutions opened. Entries = phew ee 66, “u's. & N. horn and stuck (6). 30. Barely human state (6). 25. Southern course for a 
Great Turnstile, London, WC. 1, by first post on 29th Sept. 5. Fail as a farmer? (6). northerner (5). 
10. Dainties and a mixed com- renee 26. Warning which seems to 
pany (4, 5). -2. Attack on several games (5). appeal to people (4). 
; 3. Used by riders to rouse and 
11. Cut and bob the hair (5). 
urge upwards (8). SET-SQUARE 
12. mae anger 4. Turner at the seaside (4)..- 
13. Hauling apparatus which ~ a page ig ie Solution to No. 64 
may make a girl breathless ? 6. Th : : 
(8). a is not too far wor- 
ce ; : war é 
15. Se dawn Asis tomb 7, An underake ©), 
names are read” (10). 8. The safest way of enjoying 
wee lf (6). 
17. Devil without a name (4). — 
19, Mark the ‘pillow-cover 4) 9. Picked out for Korea (6). 
2 0. 5 din tesa shee instie - 14. Pens for thoughtless  fol-’ 
draughtsmen (10). monte: OM. 
ee 16. Added strength (9). 
23. Finish, although the games 18. Co d fi ‘ : 
seem to have been Post- 3 Sregnns Se Wine with 
poned (5, 3). a broken reed (8). 
19. Passionate speech for one in 
24. a pecs _< helps to business (6). FRIZEWINNERS TO No. 64 
27. Fruit age of fashion (5) 21. This vice is said differently Mrs. E. Peachey (Canterbury), 
. 8 en . in the returned manuscript L. V. Stanhope (Manchester), 
28. Stacks of fruit in verse (9). (6). Miss JF. M. Jones (Bala). 
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PERSONAL —continued 





ETIRED couple will caretake, decorate 
RR und lock after gendioh coustsy ‘er seeside 
Modest remunera- 





~ aang 0 
6986 or Box 1953 
Gia - Young woman, 2 children, 
offers comf. home to anyone willing to 
help with 1694. 
Oo and 





work mod. \ D. Boysens, 7 Melro 


RT. Eo 
A ain i ols or wate won Reger to 





INCE Artists specialising in first- 

class figure work and wanting to increase 
their turnover under efficient direction of 
we of ’ Agents; 


London Artists’ 
should write to Box 1901 when an i 
appointment for discussion will be arranged. 





Mansions, Malatiben, Cape Town. 
ARRIED couple living in Warwickshire, 
M with Ss and cheerful ————, offer 
ee et sop. Tite Williams, 
stnut Meadow,” Road, Dor- 
ridge, Nr. Birmingham. 
(COMFORTABLE home with respon in 
Surrey, and small salary, offered 
sible educated wor ‘elena be puvena: tor teh see betp 
domestic work (good any ee a 
Take occasionally. 
room Ample free time. Box 1896. 
[SLAND hotel boatman, free autumn & 
winter, sks. interesting work until spring. 
Soil, social, literary interests. Box 1883. 
-lover offered small cottage’ between 
Chrisemas, — rent free a to 
istmas, possibly longer, in return for care 
owner’s poodle. A. 1873 after 6 p.m. 
ACRE productive len & pleasant furn. 
accomm. free to = gardener or couple, 
in exch. for upkeep. Devon. Box 1879. 
ICH girl student, 22, at school 2-4 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri., reqs. sitn. pref. residential, 
inner Lomaen, exp. children, from from beg. 
_ ber. In possession of permit. Box 1920. 
ABY-sitter available in a Lon- 
don area. Maida Vale’ 89. 


peo room, 


























Brendeiory Pct van To 
singin. Box < 

reeks mjr help w ime off for 
MS study. to 251 251 Chamberaye Ra 
London, iw 0. Willesden 34 








tae Moderate 





MULTI Geoud Brains Trust on Peace: see 
under Meetings & Lectures. 


PARIS central, Mo ge ha 7 Fugees house, 
use bathrm., tel. Box 1 


Cor Upright Baby Gread. eg oh saad 


rooms 
(Export, no prone handled). Ist oer 
no lift. Lease at least 5 yrs. WEL. 6025. 


permet map at home. Qualified young 
woman visits evenings, daytime. Box 1833. 


LY new 4-berth caravan to let. 
. posn. Alfriston, Sussex. Box 1819. 


RTIST, gives lessons, also = be home. 
A Telephone PRI. 9185, after 


WANTED: Soh British or 
Continental, Cheshire country bunga 
gh 1] miles Manchester; 2 adults, child of 
3; good pay bee liberal free time. Box 1 
33. om Shoot wise ¥ 


























eadend occupn. 
prospects. B.*Aitman, — x hg Sag a 


wh Italian University 
eo Phas MOU P63 between 9-1. 


Fey aoc fo cneens woe a or 
yee, Few vacs. Chesnakov. FLA. 4354. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, Ms -.. P Perlow, 39 
N.W. LA. 2400. 


PeSCuNIgts but at Write cata- 
furniture. Mar- 


gery Dean, B B.A., “Wiveatoe Essex. (Nearly 
4,000 sq. ft. of showroom space.) 


HILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, 69 
P Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7. 
KENsington 8042. 




















Decor v6 Endaeigh St. wel o aes 
wick on conscience to those liable 


for Ne National al Service and to Reservists. 
gts gy treatment on are 
> from’ Sec. 


le 1” b Dryden 
Gani 119 for Rinchotherapy. 


ay ne Clinic, Edinburgh, ~~ ae 
Krss? of’ modern ee Cure.” Illus- 
pully brochure gladly sent on request. 
STEOPATHY, es Manipulation, 
O Relaxation-the: rooney stimulation. 


The Nerve , London, 
W.l.. Tel. Welbeck 9600. As Ask for brochure 
therapy. 











on nerve 








ME 2 M. DAVIDSON, a hthal- 

Optical Co Holbo: 

BCI, (Tee: ig dust, © a 

NATURE Cure in Action. Prac- 
titioners, and 

epanie Soe & cieeties Cates Brochure: 


ASIBINDER “ self-binding” cases will 
hold your “ New Statesman” as if they 
were in a bound volume! Méaroon rexine 
eg titled in gold. 13s 6d., post free, from 
The Publisher, 10 Great Turnstile, W. W.G.1. 


ws = or Profit aS. a Time. bE 
a Ba 
si eubiene Pa ali To-day 4 
tin) and_ informa’ ‘om 
stitute (D/191), ae Gate, London, W 
Wet oe one comp3ser has a few vacan- 
for ayy te bare in all aspects of 
theory orchestration, 
appreciation, etc. wr Ply Christian _Darnton, 
ViCtoria 6971. Fees by arrangemen 
AINTING (original) by C. R. = Nevin- 
P son, ed, 27 x 39, a or 12 monthly 
payments of £1 Is. Box 193 
Book Bargains : tees Books at 
greatly reduced prices at our Autumn 





— 











_ Sale, Sept. 21-Oct. 3. Call, write or telephone 


for Catalogue 1057, Times Bookshop, Wig- 
more Street, W.1. (Wel. 3781.) 
BOOKSHOP, s/hand, some new. Main rd., 
London, with living accom. Low rent. 
£800 inc. stock. Box 1921. 
'OUTH Kensington Readers! Back your 
beliefs by action. Join your local Labour 
Party. Contact Membership Officer, 4 Priory 
Walk, S.W.10. FREmantle 9550. 


CALLING all women, as leaders. oe 
Democratic 


minster 
b tip , Kingstone Guild, 37. Belsize 

R aely country walks, why not join 
r ambling —. Send stamped ad- 
decoatth envelope. Box 1784. 




















OYS and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Bixcwelibary, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan. 
are 52. 


Me EES ied Ra NW HAM 02 0210. “ 
Rectory Avenue. Baa Ww. Wycombe. H.W. 1436. 


WRITE | about ~ You ”—and 














Ss riting, Ltd., 124 New Bond St., 
London, W.1. 
“RHE Art of .”"—Readers imp d 
zs by ‘Aldous Hu *s account of how his 
sight was saved by the methods of the late 
Dr. Bates, celebra American 
author Good Without Glasses,” 
et eee that this tech- 


nique is practised ie - Misses Scarlett at 
19A Cavendish Sq., W.1 (LANgham 3626). 


SEPTEMBER aie Follow the sun with 
one of our parties to St. cei a French 
Riviera, Majorca, Italian Lakes and Venice or 
Cornwall. Erna Low, 47 (NS) Old Brompton 
Rd., $.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


WINTER Sports :/ Our 1953/54 programme 
will soon be available. Put your name 
on our Winter Sports mailing list make 
sure of a free pete hems ad a dace 
_—— Rd., 8 W.7. 
U Pair.” We arrange ae Soe stay 
France, French Morocco, Switzerland, 
Sean, Sweden, Denmark for educated 
girls willing help with children. — — 
work, pocket money. Send s.a.e., Educ. Tour- 
ing Service, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7 


GRAPE eo in Italy: Rome, Saceaan, 














Vit $ days in the Eternal City and $ in Capri 
and Naples (excursion to Pompeii). Com- 
pletely inclusive, 79 guineas. Escorted. All- 
ways Travel Service, 17, Sicilian Avenue, 
London, W.C.1. Cha. 6436/7. 





Sane seal-skins, ski-sticks, chasse- 


to ssociation » 48 (A4) 
Park Road, London, N.W.1 


roan . Priv. 

BAER Se cine, dancing Wet d: deal: 

a you dreaming of a white Christ- 
can make 











Neri saroa, eS 


Belsize Park Gdas, N. News PRI. ‘sez. 








on December 5. Information from 15 
St. Se jchn’s Road, Harrow—Harrow 1040. 





interesting 
experiment 





E SUGGEST that you try this experi- 

ment upon yourself. For the space of 
one month, change your newspaper. Take 
the Manchester Guardian. 

You will at first be disconcerted. All 
change of habit disconcerts. But within a 
week—when once you have accepted the 
fact that the Manchester Guardian will 
neither pander to your lower instincts nor 
yet pose as an infallible organ—you will 
find your heart warming to this outspoken 
newspaper. 

You will find that good writing has its own 
savour, a delicious one. You will welcome 
the candour and clarity of the reporting. You 
will sense that the Manchester Guardian is 
a true part of the true England. You will see 
why the Manchester Guardian is everywhere 
known as a ‘national’ newspaper. 

An interesting experiment ! It can do you 
nothing but good to try it out this very week. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 





The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 

ffice of the Ministry of our or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
‘woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
oe tng of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. i. 


LONDON County Council. Education in 
spectorate. District Inspector (man or 
woman) required to have oversight of a dis- 
trict, to advise upon, organise and inspect 
education in various types of educational 
establishments, mainly primary and_second- 
ary schools. High academic qualifications, 
preferably in one of the following subjects: 
mathematics, English, modern languages. 
(Salary £1,200—£1,550; appointment may be 
made above minimum.) pplication forms, 
with full details, from Education Officer (EO/ 
Estab.2/0), County Hall, London, S.E.1, 
must be returned by October 7. (973). 


LONDON County Council. Survey of 
London—General Editor. The Survey of 
London (24 vols. so far issued) records parish 
by parish the buildings places of archi- 
tectural and historical interest in London. 
The Council requires, on or after January 1, 
1954, a whole-time or part-time Generai 
Editor in the Clerk of the Council’s depart- 
ment, who must have literary ability, mature 
architectural taste, historical knowledge and 











lantiquarian experience. S: in the range 
of £1,100 to £1,750 acco: to qualifications 
and experience; in ans if part-time. 


‘Apply by October 17 on form obtainable 
from Clerk of the Council (D.1), County Hall, 
London, S.E.1. (928.) 


RHODEs University, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. Applications are invited for the 
post of Professor of History from January, 
1954. The present salary e is £850x 
£25—£1,150 p.a. for men and £600x £25— 
£850 p.a. for women. A Government Com- 
mission on University Finances, or has 
recommended a new scale of £1,200 x £50— 
£1,400 p.a. for both men and women and 
it is anticipated that the new scale will be 
approved shortly. Pending the introduction 
of the new scale a bonus of 16% of salary 
is being paid. In addition to salary a vari- 
able cost of living allowance, at present 
about £320 p.a. for a married person and 
'£100 per annum for a single person, is pay- 
able. Previous experience and academic 
pm mage ong = may be taken into account in 
xing the initial salary. Full particulars and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Association of the Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
Sq., London, W.C.1. One copy of the appin. 
form with copies of testimonials should be 
sent to the Secretary and one copy direct to 
the Registrar, Rhodes University, Grahams- 
jtown, to reach him by October 15, 1953. 








iB -B.C. requires Report Writer in Monitoring 
Service near Readi ifications = 
‘clude: wide knowledge and understanding of 
international affairs and ability to prepare for 
publication objective and accurate reports 
covering political, economic er sub- 
jects from a large volume of material tran- 
scribed from foreign broadcasts, = particular 
from U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, Far East and 
Middle East. "Salary £900 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual in- 
Soments to maximum per annum o. 195. 
Applications to Appointments Officer, B road- 
casting House, London, W.1, marked “110 
N.Stm,” within a week. For acknowledg- 
ment please enclose stamped addressed env. 


‘Bc. requires Variety Producer in Man- 
chester. Duties involve usual activities of 
producer including exploration and devel 
ment of light entertainment resources in the 
Region. Good knowledge of variety and 
dance band professions essential. Salary £795 
(possibly higher if q cations. uuuadional) 
with 5 ann incfements to maximum £1, 
per annum. idate with outstanding 
qualifications might be a ted on a her 
trade. Applications to ~ a cer, 
roadcasting House, W.1, marked 
“111, N.Stm.” within . wok. For acknow- 
ledgment please enclose stamped add. env. 


B- .B.C. requires Announcer in Leeds. Duties 

include B roe ns of all types of pro- 
grammes and preparation and editing of s _ 
cial announcements Programme Para 
Good microphone voice, good general edu- 
cation, interest in and some knowledge of 
music, current affairs and literature and cor- 
rect pronunciation of French, German and 
Italian are all essential. Salary £795 (poss- 
ibly higher if qualifications exceptional) with 
5 annual increments to £1,065 maximum per 
annum. Initial appointment may be at £590 
if no fully qualified candidate applies. Appli- 
cations to Ap as Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked “ 113, N.Stm. 
within a week. For acknowledgment please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


B B.C. requires General Programme Assist- 
ant in Birming! . Duties mainly con- 
cerned with egricultural and _ horticultural 
matters relating to Midland counties. Proved 
writing ability, capacity to conduct micro- 
phone interviews aod orough knowledge of 
agriculture in ds essential. 

£795 (possibly higher. if qualifications excep- 
tional) with 5 annual increments to maximum 











£1,065 per annum. Applications to Appoint- 
ments cer, —ae House, London, 
W.1, marked “ 112, N.Stm.” within a week. 


For acknowledgment please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 


| 





ITED Nations. Examination for Span- 

ish Translators. The United Nations 
proposes to hold an examination in Paris, 
probably in November next, to select suitable 
candidates for tye as Spanish translators. 
Candidates should be under 55 years of age, 
with Spanish as their mother tongue, and 
should hold a university degree or equiva- 
lent qualifications. In addition to Spanish 
they should possess a knowledge of two o 
the other official ges of the United 
Nations (English, French, Russian, Chinese). 
Candidates should normally be nationals of a 
State Member of the United Nations. Pros- 
pective candidates possessing these qualifica- 
tions can obtain further information and 
application forms by writing, not later than 
September 21, 1953, to: Personnel Division, 
Spanish Examination Section, Room 252, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, en- 
closing an envelope not less than x 4in, 
bearing their name and address. 


Cry of Launceston, Tasmania. Director of 
Museum and Art Gallery. Applications will 
be received by the Agent-General for Tas- 
mania, 457 Strand, London, W.C.2, until 
Monday, October 12, 1953, for the position of 
Director of the een Victoria Museum and 
Art Gallery. ~Salary range £A950-£A1,150 
per annum according to qualifications. This 
is subject to fluctuation in accordance. with 
variations in Cost of Living. Applicants must 
have a University degree, preferably an 
Honours or higher degree. Farther particu- 
lars obtainable from the Agent-General.— 
: Be a Town Clerk. 


BES requires Programme Assistant in 
School Broadcasting Department whose 
main duty will be the —— of Modern 
Language prograrnmes for Secondary Schools. 








Essential q tions: jm ccwnageh ee, 
referably in Modern —* es, good oral 
Teowledee of French Serunts wide 


general culture and some feeling for radio 
presentation. Teaching ¢ rience —— 
Starting salary £795 (may higher if quali- 
fications and experience exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,065 maximum 
er annum. Write to Appointments Officer, 
roadcastii House, Lone ion, W.1, for fur- 
ther partic ars and application forms, mark- 
ing letter “105. -Stm. ” and enclosing 
ped add Detailed appli- 
cations to Appointments " Officer within 14 
days of this advertisement. 


GLAScow University Dopecemant of 

Extra-Mural Education. ste lications in- 
vited for post of full-time S ‘utor. Can- 
didates should possess high academic quali- 
fications, preferably in Science or 
Commencing salary from £500 to £775 per 
annum, according to qualifications and ex- 

rience. Children’s allowance and F.S.S.U. 

xperience of adult education — 
Further particulars from Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies, 91 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow 
W.2, to whom’ six copies of aj —" should 
be sent, incl names of three referees, 
not later than October 2, 1953. 


COUNCIL of Christians and Jews is about 
to appoint an additional officer to assist 
in the development of its work in provincial 
centres, especially in the North of England. 
The appointment will in the first instance be 
based on London. Salary within the range 
£500—£750. The post calls for initiative, 
drive, and the ability to establish good re- 
lationships at a leadership level. Applica- 
tions are invited from men with a keen inter- 
est in social questions and in human relations, 
especially Christian-Jewish relations. Letters 
of application, with full particulars of ex- 
erience and gy to 162a, Strand, 
ondon, W.C.2, by September 30. 


NEW. England University College gre 
sity of Sydney), Armidale, N.S.W., 
tralia. Applications are invited for aw 
position of Assistant Lecturer in French, 
duties to commence in March, 1954. The 
appointment will be “for a period of two 
rs, but_may be extended for further 
periods. The lecturer must be of French 
birth and education, 
holder of a Licence és ttres. The salary 
will be within the range £A650 to £A850 
per annum, plus cost of living adjustment (at 
present £A247 jerry Fong females). —— 
fae ye Sm acc ied by a recent photograp! 
the names of three referees, 
p ks oe forwarded to reach Monsieur 
Charpentrat, Direction Générale, Bureau des 
Relations Culturelles, Quai d'Orsay, —~ 
from whom further particulars ma - 
tained, not later than September 30. 1953. 


EMPORARY Research Assistant uired 

at once for six months by Research Insti- 
tute on a project concerned with economic 
and social history of British business, 19th 
and 20th centuries. Academic qualifications 
essential, some experience an asset. Salary 
scale £400—£550. Applications in hand- 
writing with full details to Box 1918. 


HOvSEP. ARENT and School Matron (both 
resident) net at small voluntary 
home for cult children aged 7-11 years at 
Seer Green, Nr. Beaconsfield. Apply within 
14 days giving age, exper. and two refs. 
Ponds Secretary, National Association for 
Mental Health, 39 Queen Anne St., W.1 


ATIONAL Institute of Economic and 
Social Researsh. Economics graduate 
with good heh Bh gs to act 
as private secretary to _, 
only, awins | full de 
to the 














and preferably = 











tions in writi 
salary require: 


Trench Street, Smith ium 2 se SW. & 








THE Unix 2zsity pe Leéds. Applications are 
invited for f Administrative 
Assistant in the Regi 
on the scale £350 % £25—£650/800 a ge 
Experience of examinations work will be an 
advantage. A lications (three copies) stat- 
ing age, tions and experience, to- 
gether wi the names of three referees, 
should reach the Registrar, The ey: 
Leeds, 2, (from whom further parti 
may be obtained) not later than Sept. 26. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE Education Commit- 
tee. The Villa; p See Bassingbourn. 
Appointment of th ome ane are 
invited for the post of Warden .of the Village 
College, Bassingbourn, which will be 





YOUNG man, 31, public school, 3 Credits, 
2 Passes, 8 yrs. exp. first Cataloguer 
film library (historical research), can type, sks. 
similar post library, mewspaper, periodical, 





ae, London, full/part-time, while 
studying Librarianship. Box 1877. 
THARTERED Accountant - (30), single, 


available December, seeks responsible com- 
mercial appointment or interesting post with 
a charitable organisation. Wi to travel, 
Box 1631. 





H°®S. Grad. Economics and Politics, 29, 


experd. journalism, incl. national daily & 
in industrial administration, seeks change w.th 
and prosp s. Box 1831. 








in September, 1954. The successful candi- 
date will be required to take up duty in 
April, 1954. Applicants must be Graduates, 
preferably in in Honours, of a British Univer- 
sity. The "Village College is a Community 
Centre for a group of _ built - a _— 
of 22 acres. It contains a Secondary Modern 
School for 300 boys and “x and accom- 
modation reserved for use by young people 
and adults. The salary will be in accordance 
with the Burnham Scale (Group V) with an 
Additional Payment of £200 a year (recog- 
nised for —n by the Ministry of 
Education) for the supervision of Further 
Education. The Warden will be assisted by 
a full-time organising Tutor for Adult Edu- 
cation and there will be a Housekeeper and a 
Secretary. A house is provided for the 
Warden. Forms of application (with a full 
—— of particulars) can oe aa from 
Chief Education Officer, S$ 

wg to whom they should be. returned by 
October 2, 1953. 


Cir of Oxford Children’s Department. 
Appointment of Resident Assistant House 
Mother. Applications are invited for the 
following posts. (1) er, House Mother 
es in yes Stay Children’s Home 
accommodating t ildren of school age. 
The Assistant Hawes Mother is responsible 
for a family group of children. (2) Assistant 
House Mother, resident, in Family Home for 
twelve children. £6 per week, less deduc- 
tion of £1 13s. for residence, in both cases. 
be sag we forms and full =a mel from 

— Children’s Officer, 10 Worcester Street, 
Oxford. Harry Plowman, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Oxford. 


FAMILY Service Units require resident 
caseworkers, both men and women, for 
the extension of their pioneer work with 
problem families in + agp parte of the coun- 
try. Residence with during training 
period. me atR F.S.U., 159 estbourne Grove, 
London 


OOK Publishers seek efficient Shorthand- 
typist/Secretary. Holborn 8471. 
SECRETARY (Sh./typ.) 5 days and part- 
time sh./typist required for small busy 
Export Office. Phone WEL. 6025. 
BOE: -keeper / Finance ae required by 
British branch of international voluntary 


organisation for — office. Full details 
on request. Box 1886. 


EXCELLENT posts for educ. secretaries & 


shorthand typists up to £9. St. Stephen’s 
Secretariat, 38 Parliament St., S.W.1. 




















SOLICITOR (38), qualified 1938, sound 
general exp., sks. _ involving ee 
reaguaeiiiiry. London/S urrey. Box 1 
RESEARCH Physicist (Ph.D.) ag tem- 
porary post. Experienced in nuclear 
emulsion technique, photomicrography. Any- 
thing interesting considered. Box 1783. 


GENTLEMAN (33) and his mother desire 
post in country where opportunity to 
pursue own activities of writing. Genuine 
animal. lovers, can drive car, would undetr- 
take certain domestic duties as caretakers, 
etc. Box 1867. 


IRMER successful market-gardener, now 

slightly disabled, sks. occupation 
connected with horticulture or the Arts. Age 
42, good educ., Sh./typing, gr corre- 
spondence, etc. Mod. salary. Box 1841. 


OPEN- -air-loving motor-cyclist (35) secks 
meee we ¢.g., dispatch-rider, cones 
etc. Own machine. Exl. refs. Box 1 




















STAGE designer urgently requires secre- 
tary. Permanent. Box 2006. 


APPLICATIONS are invited from women 
with suitable and experience in 
youth work for appointment as one of three 
Clubs Advisers. Applicants | -. 
pared to travel throughout Sco’ 

scale, with placing according to alee, 
and superannuation. Three copies of appli- 
cation, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with copies of three testi- 
monials, should be returned to Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Girls’ Clubs, 13 Eglinton Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12. 


OQUTH Hostels Association require imme- 

diately Assistant Publicity icer (male). 
Salary £350 to £400 (according to age and 
experience) xX £25 to £500. Particulars and 
application form from Nat. Secretary, Wel- 
wyn Garden City. 


WELFARE Officer reqd. for Boarding-Out 
and Girls After-Care Work in the coun- 
ties of Oxon. and Bucks. Salary on A.P.T. 
Scale for suitably quaint ne applicant. Write 
Miss Chavasse, Barnardo’s Homes, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











N@& Degree, no Diploma, no Sie 
Woman (45) or 2 exceptional quali- 
fications, first-rate_exp. welfare /admin./ 
editorial/secretarial, will a eae anything 
worthwhile anywhere. Box 1962. 
OUNG woman (27) A.R.C.M. provincial 
music critic, lecturer, Pianie, seeks in- 
teresting music post. Box 183 
WELL educated young lady, 27, with busi- 
ness experience, seeks interes! and 
entirely different position. a clerical. Any- 
thing considered. Box 1769. 
EXPERIENCED secretary free occasionally. 
ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. 
(CHILDREN’S author, yng. woman, 27, 
seeks post where opportunity to learn 
book trade. Box 1719. 
YNs. Lady B.A., fluent French, Italian, 
Spanish, also German, Russian. Capable 
Sh/typist, 5 yrs. bus. experience, sks. inter- 
esting work. Anything considered. Box 1824. 
eee 




















Ce gaa ey 1 (36) seeks 
London area. 1891. 


“TYPING AND <ieLATiONS 
Lit. MSS. 
T XPEWRITING (Duplicating. 








testimonial theses ity. Accurate 
attractive presentation. Personal supervision. 
Bereton, 91 Priory Rd., N.W.6. MAI. 5391. 


MES, Archer for MSS, Secreerial/Dupits 
4 Denmar! 








k St., W.C.2. TEM, Bar. 5230. 
FIRST -class Du ./Typing serv. see: 
tion Theses, MSS, etc. Confidential. 


Miss Stone, 446 Strand, W.C.2. ae 5984. 


ABBEY Secretarial Bureau, Abbey 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. “i 
First-class ‘typing. Rapid ver aac = 

colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, et 


AZEL Porteous will type your — 
ae yop Play siaie stoeon Technical = Efficient 
y prominent 

Lanse 79 Hamilton Rd. Fel Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


SECRET. ARIAL Aunts for all types of 
Secretarial Services, orthand typists, 
etc. Literary and comme » dupli- 
caine. etc. Mh on ng service for any length 

—— rates for students and societics. 
301/2 and 











Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 








GRADUATE. master and matron (both 
le) required for co-educational school. 
West untry. Box 1836. 


OMESTIC Staff: British or Continental 





cooks, cooks-general, ve age hel ~<a 
matried a ang etc., available through 
Cities Bureau, 90a George Street, Street, ‘London, 
W.1. WEL. 3897. ass 


jobs for employees. 
RESIDENT Housekeeper able to run fairly 
big house. S. Devon. Ideal for gentle- 
woman who wants to do a worthwhile job 
and supplement her income. Apply Markus, 
Hapstead House, Buckfastleigh, von. 
ge ong Seamstress required to take 
— of repair and issue of clothing = 
Interm te Approved School for about 40 
intelligent boys between the ages of. 13 and 




















WHitehall 6411/2. 
DE i. at an ee report- 
A FIRST-Class pak 
"TYPING of any nature anauned promptly. 
Novels, Pla’ pts, Scientific 


CH ce bees Ty; iting Service. 
MSS., etc. Moderate fees. MAI. aise. 
ent and express service. 
Please” eH. BAY. 1786. 
/Typing/Secre- 
tarial secvice. Ma! a Ele, 385 8S Hornsey 
Road, N.19. ARC. 1765, 
A. Jones, 57 Road, Kingston, Surrey. 
ILDRED Puarse-sryecernins. Theses, 
MSS., etc., fi y By by Protons, typists under 
personal supervision. Careful checking. Ger- 


for MSS, of any length b 5. cocnt, See. 
‘or of any len ment, 24-hr 
Duplicating service. 267 urst Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. MAI. 7479 





‘THE Hampstead Secretarial Sanat Efficient 
work by intelligent typists. Careful check- 
ing, speedy service. 24 hours for duplicating, 
Translations. Mod. c es. wnshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3. HAM. 8879. 


JE EAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24 hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 


SCHOLARSHIP 











17. he post can have more 
i = ue on person. Wages 
week with Pye erg of 30s. 
lodging. Apply 
Fisdrane, Kneesworth Hall, Nr. Royston, 
erts. 





A 2Qaas oun ——— of x 
or musical composition competed 
for early in 1954. Age limit 30. Particulars 
from the Hon. Sec., Redcote, Port Hill 
Gardens, Shrewsburv 
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: _ ot ge ee and utensils 


"The New Statesman and Nation, September 19, 1953 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 


oT ‘HE Homefinder” can help find a 
house. Hundreds i in every 
price 9d., from 


Pu monthly, 
. B post Is. from Homefinders, 
Wool Exchange, London, E.C.2. 











wile. sette arene. 

close Marble Arch), 

White Park, 9, Lancaster Gate, W.2 (Pad. 

; s , restaurant, porters, 
ily, and breakfast. 

O pleasant semi-furnished rooms. Gas 

ag Ne ecg beds. £2 al couple. Phi elec- 

fee Barry Rd., S.E.22. - 











___ ACCOMMODATION—continued 


MISCELLANEOUS —continued 
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WHERE TO STAY—conti..ued 





Cont Studio, well-furn., large. 
witha. on View now. Long let 
inc. ey ain or qtrly. 


is , ailaeaae. ._ = 

~ Pies fe. diver, one. Pings writer or prof. 
Housekeeper, FLA 

5645 | ‘note 3 55 Oakley St., London, S.W.3. 


Ge Traps are no longer needed! I can 

send particulars of 11 other ways of 9 
ing rabbits. Also write for Fur Crusad 
leafiets telling you how to kill domestic onl 
mals and try, and White list of furs 
humanely ained. Major C. Van bad Byl, 
49 Treganter Road, London, S.W.10 





ee rooms and kitchen to let, furnished, 

bed-sitting room; alternatively 
far upper half of house. Near Tube, bus. 
Clapham Quiet situation. Box 1742. 


‘THE eg ag ant — for aya ge and 

tuition in foreign languages every at 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 7. aed 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 





AILY decorated furn. self-contained fiat. 
og » bedroom, kitchen. Use bath, tel. 
Suit ie Subinnes ladies. . Ring LIV 
6106 ‘efter $.30. Sth. Norwood. 


wo a newly BP pon a, 
own rm., @ le or 
friends. coe.” esmmen house; use *phone, - Mende 
= a for ars women, students. 50s. 
ensington. CUN. 908. 





WUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious 

* Friends free on application to the 

Home parvies a earvaie Friends 
— Euston Rd., 


) Big gloves and < rubber —— 

sent on by registered 
Send for our free price list now. H. i 
tag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 











(GENTLEMEN only. Modern Bed-sitting- wW2. Very nice tgie. bad-ek. room, 45s. 

Gireom. | Divan bed. Bath, wg Eaaen. NE all_convens. L. 1644. 

Service Laundry Incl. hg house W.4. —_? 3 bedrm. (or 
light, linen, £3 3s. p.w. Ba; swater Dis. | eh os & lige. Nursery). Lat, Kitchen 

me Phone PAD. 9083 after 630. win Gate tne oe 





B= Fu ges doctor’s house, Lon- 
mall gas cooker. 30s. * Box 1900. 
ADELAIDE Rd. S/c. flat, 2 
haigge tiny kitch./bathroom. i 8 


*phone, use garden. 
a incl. gas, elec. Briton, day MAY § 9285, 
evng. HOL 0618. 


KENSINGTON S/e. basement fiat “ar ar. 
bk. & b. Tel. Ladies only 57s. 64. Box feat 








8 tse s/c flat, 26. aa em gi 
acant to anyone offering bungalow for 
sale accessible city. . 0649. 
DOW in well-furnished quiet house with 
large garden in Rei would like lady 
to share. suit a writer. 1755. 
agg 3 furnished rooms on —— floor for 
ba: helor friends; breakfast garage, gar- 
den; 3gns. each. Bray, Croft House, ll 1- 
lege Rd., Epsom. 











HALY fiat, S.W.5. Suit business lady. T 





C.h.w. Min. Tube. Dans_Bex_ Box 1934, 
ARGE furnished room, — er 
vate house, W.10 305. 

» woman willing occas. Bork 1864, 





PLEASANT divan room Reto Private 

house. Mins. heath and stn. SPE. S978. 

LApY pianist (amateur) invited to share 

Muswell Hill garden flat with 
Servant—singer (f. 31.) Box 1882. 

_ Jet a> Furnished bed-sit. Use 


BS Son” HAM. 7337. , 
IMF. bed-sit. rm. ag . Priv. 
house. £2 2s. "Maida ‘ale. CON. 7586. 

FURNISHED room, Mod. fiat, all cons. 
£2 per wk. inc. Chlewick area. Box 1794. 

gh wy ELE 7 — 

per week, Prone MAC 3800 bebe 9.30 Ee 


pkey or executive woman 
well furnished divan room in fiat, 
heating, lift, caretaker. = 1789. 
FE ag ckg. fi cathy Phon 
st., s, fac. 
ht wkend aft. 11 a.m. PRI 240 
Pane ie Siasieen 
a: 4 
, Own meter. Use bath. 2 min. fos 
sey Rise bus terminus. 33. pw. PAR. 4392. 
ST. Johns lohns Wood. Bed. room to let. 
£2 Ss. Breakfast extra. - 9287. 
B- & B. 10s. 6d. daily, N.W.2. GLA. 1019. 
Perm. gentleman 2 10s. wk. 






































. 2 mins. East Putney Stn. 
Quiet resid. rd. Lge. divan-sit. room. All 

convens. Gentleman only. 45s. p.w. 
‘CELY furnished ees room with 
adjoining kitchenette in Se convenes Cemeel- 








> Own 
gentleman (20 ‘mins. 
Waterco). 21 Denmark Avenue, 


$.W.19 


ARGE sgle. bed-sit. garden; 
kit. Nr. Kilburn robe fiat 2132. 
BEAUTIFUL dble. room, all conv., for 

business , near ‘a Tube Stn. 


3 10s. 
WIM. 0168. 











well-furnished, single room, 


OF ieee am, use — 


GUNG wena dscioe doctor seeks two ladies to 
share her flat, Barnes. Box 1 

AVAL St Fohn’s We wife ep acca share of 
small St. John’s Wood fiat, to 
gist of similar ape. Box 1994, of MAT 3003, 








Charming, tiny, modernised 
ge Ang oa to let mid-Oct.—A 2gns. 
per wk. St. John’s House, N.W. 
FITTLEWORTH (Pulborough), furn. house 
AB. A, Ap 2 sitt., all electric. Oct.- 
March. Agns. p.w. Box 1} 1876. 
let. For 8 months Oct.- 
and comf. cot. ees 
elec., 2 bedrooms, indoor sanitation, no bath- 
rm. * Steen. Sunt to cosntuh temnane. "Box 1927. 


WwW: = oo bungalow, 6 
kitchen, bathroom. 
let. 22 2 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. PRI. 


SUSSEX. Sunny bedsitrm., ckr., im =< 
views. 25s. Suit writer. Box = 


IRNWALL. Period house to let. lyn, 








» attractive 














he gr ang = in 1 week. Test lesson 23d. 
a pute QS), 93 Gt. Russell 





Street, 

PRINTING w cae eres re- 
ports, — The Priory oe Rani 

vern. Est. 


A QUIET week-end or longer in i Saee 
house on heights mpeg ~ Fine Hast- 
ings and sea. Very comf., gd. f Double 
bed-sit. room, 18s. per head, per at, incl.; 
bed, bkfast. and evg. meal, 13s. Private sit- 
ting-room 10s. per day extra. Box 1874. 


SUMMER linger s longer in the flower-filled 
gardens of Farringford, 1.0.W. You, too, 
may very well linger in this country-house 
hotel—where both food service are 
Po me Fully licensed. Details from the 

aa: Fai ord Hotel, Freshwater, 
LO. *Phone 312. 


WHY not a few days amidst the Surrey 
pinewoods? Ideal for walking; congenial 
company in the chilly eve $, around log 
fire. Only twenty miles from London. Tree- 
tops Holiday Camp, Farley Green, Albury, 
Surrey. Shere 107. 
[SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe sea bathing, 23 acres (S reserved for 
nudism). H. & C., electric 
tation, fresh-water pool. Reduced terms 
children. Brochure (stamp) from . ae 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, I.W. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 











t, indoor sani- 








Ste RIES or by the Dept., 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., ent House, Regent St., 
W.l. We tiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 
WHERE TO STAY 
FTER 100% Bookings since March (incl. 
repeat visits, recommendations) we have 
pond 3. twin-bedded and 2 dbie. rooms on 
F. ag? Sept. 19 at ge ss 3d. a 
s. respective 
comes fully bkd. also t thi Bg 
now for all firs. inside iy oh | £5 10s. 3d. 
up, gratuities, early tea, baths, coffee, 
fresh fruit dly. and ~. bedroom i 
2 lounges; well apptd. 








Meat or Veg. Congenial, used by readers 
(references gladly). Normanhurst P/Hotel, 
Sea-Front, St. Leonards, Sussex. every 


day of yr.; cen. htg. throughout. st pos. 
facing Sth. on 3-mile Prom., opp. covered 
walk; nr. Orchestra, curative baths. Write for 
free informative Brochure. 


‘THE case which the General Council never 

fgunee at Douglas. Full facts and 
figures: “East-West Trade,” 3, Andrew 

Rothstein (with supplementary Note dealing 

with arguments u: at —'s is = 

free, 2s. 6d. per - _ 

Spencer St., London, E.C. 


> CLAIMS Against ae -” A pam- 
phiet giving a full description (in Ger- 
man) of the new Federal Indemnification Law. 
Price 1s. plus 2d. postage. Write to Asso- 
ciation of Jewish so, 8 Fairfax Man- 
sions, London, N.W.3 
O You and Your Friends Know the Case 
against Conscription? A complete set of 
the current publications of the No Conscrip- 
tion Council sent free. Postage and packing 
ag 6 addresses a General Secretary, Crest- 
_ St., W.C 1 
asta World = leading monthly 
on S.E. Asia, Fer BE East. £1 wt p.a., 
single ‘aeties 2s. 45 Dorset St., W.1. 
OOKS, Gram. records, 2nd-hand, posted. 
B Lists: Silverdale, 47 Bank St., ae 
NDURING ‘Passion’ b 
Stopes. 7s. 6d. 108 Whithela St 




















Mounts ~ tag a rms., pe Tog kit., 
bathrm. Mod., comfs. Simply 
forn, Write Hedin 32 Eton Ave., N.W.3. 


YOUNG eg “= child req. = /unfurn. 
Protas ad London. easonable 
giant monthly. See 1786. 
Aisa eee couple need unpoky 
tn ee or unfurnished flat cr rooms with 
London area. Wi 
rent cet sendenene. ay 1787. 
EACHER and daughter souapee 
T December unfurnished aed fitened on 


convenient a co Waite Stampe, 45 et 
Street, Cheltenham. 


LONDON: Fairly central. Flat or room, 














two beds, use conveniences, no service, 
by two N.Z. teachers. Careful tenants. 
References. From mid-February two m 


or longer. Reasonable rent. xy * 1739. 
HHREE bachelor brothers, Professional 
men, one a chairborne polio, wan 

egg eg bg steps or with iift in LCC. 

area. Box 1 

MARRIED oer require 

London flat; wd. buy F. ar “Box 1556. 


Co =. (univ. lecturers) seek s/c. furn. 
anal or 2-3 rooms hoi 














. use. 4gns. top. 2000. 
WANTED y family, _—— or near, self- 
‘urn. flat, 3 Bonga & B. 


Reasonable rent. Highest refs. Box 1988. 


NORWEGIAN political scientist, British 
Council scholar, wife and child (3 yrs.) 
urgently require s/c flat, 2-3 rooms, for 10 
months from ge we Write 48 Heath- 
field Court, Chiswick 


fr. ‘oni seek ay = omen 
maisonnette London area 


2 te we punches fixtures etc. * Box 18 1830. 
_ &. imminent unless bus. cple. =< 
ni B® rms. Separa 
3 yrs. baby Gay Reas. Box 1868. 
eng E /Regent’s Park area. — 
flat or attic for 3rd 
Full | “particulars to Miss Nicoll, Far he. 

















‘ANS. flat. “Gs 2 fur..rms. Share kit 
at4 & bath. Suk 3 gite/men. ‘Box 1919. 


comf, badoosene. pp iia & seat. 
Every convenience. 5308. 














‘ANYONE = town for 6 months or year 
lady eben to sublet furnished flatlet contact 

advertiser. Some rent in advance if 
Proposition. No 6 to 


po & genuine 
Sgns. flats p Boy Box 1925. 














CONVALESCENCE? | Rest cure? (Bkfst. in 
bed.) Autumn or winter holiday in ae 
cally commended resort. See Normanhurst 
advert above. Provisional dates also trial 
bookings willingly accepted. 
Becta Tel UTH. Connaught Court, W. 
wth Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
Gdns., _ aes Green, Garages. Super- 
cae food. Sept. 8gns., Oct. on, 6gns., incl. 
COUNTRY Guest House on lovely Herts- 
Essex border, 27 miles London, offers 
ideal aufumn holidays with good food nas 
comfort. Chantry Mead, Hatfield Hea: 
Nr. Bishop’ s Stortford. (Hatfield Heath i j 


OUTH Hawes winter season, Char- 

mouth, Dorsct. Special terms long book- 
ings between November and May excepting 
Christmas and Easter. Private suite or bed- 
sit. room if wanted. Suit writer or student. 


S¥YE, where summer lingers late. Autumn 

sunsets sheer delight. Vacs. Sept./Oct. 

Hilditch, Dunollie otel, Broadford 253. 

LAKE District. Magnificent mountain and 
lakes. Cesteete FA & at fa 

scale. Billiards, Table Tennis, 

Hall Hotel, Hoimrook, Cumb. ‘Holmrook 42. 


ALCOMBE, S. Devon. Tides Reach Hotel. 
On the the edge of a sandy beach with boats, 
fishing, safe bathing and glorious walks. Mod. 
comforts; farm produce; good food & wine. 
Easter to mid-Oct. ae Tel. 

288. . Ashley Courtenay recommen 























sa ee 2. a. America’s leading in 
Subscriptions £2 16s. 3d. 
yearly, my <* sent through the Publisher, 
N.S. & N., Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
Specimen copy on request. 
re, 2 the meer of the Fourth World Youth 
Festival in Bucharest; photographs, 
facts, figures ee impressions of delegates. Price 
2d. Order from the British Youth Festival 
—— 9 Camden High St., N.W.1. 


ATT,” by Samuel Beckett. Published 

in Paris by the Irish writer who is 
compared to Joyce & Kafka. 256 pp. 18s. post 
free. Intereps, 15 New Row, W.C.2. 


“"FSO See and To Hear,” by C. Leslie 
Thomson, B.Sc. 5s. 4d., from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
> [NTiMacy* by et Paul Sartre “ leaves 
Lady Chatterley 
post ”"—Punch. 12s. Ra, free from In- 
terest Books, 146 rete d., N.16. ae 


OOKS of every —“~ ae, 
B economic lieceorure x» * iaeene. 
smith Bookshop. 


OOKS —— ee erm 

15th-2 Century. Literary bo 
Criticism. Standard sets and reprints ran- 
cis Marsden, Bookseller, 59 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 


EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL. 7924. 





























UIET guest house in lovely eer 
=a welcomes people of all nationalities; 
i country; home-grown produce 
5-7; nog Finlayson, Stean » Nr. ‘Sneed, 
Glos. (Tel.: Painswick 2312). 





WHiITe Cross Hotel, Weenies. For 
long or short stay. a saili 
Lovely of gtounds. A.A. “el. 


aaa. What do they believe? In- 
formation and literature on receipt of 
stamp, from Mrs. Dickin, 17a Hermitage St., 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 
NMRops, The Only Book Hunters solely 
in tracing Out-of-Print & Scarce 
Books. nd your “ wants” list to Nimrods, 
8 Quick Street, London, N.1. 








EDINBURGH, West End. ea Atholl 
Hotel, 16 Rothesay Place, 3. CEN. 4871. 
‘TH Continental, (recommended by Labour 

Pty.) St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4571. 











N®. Hampstead Heath a fur. b/sit. rm. 
in . flat, own tel, cen. htg., use tet. 5 peor tigger oa area. Professional 
rm., . 50s. p.w. Box 1974. Mey at car, requires 
rooms, amo os ce cotsage So rent 
Toe let, pat ge lie oy constant hot or buy. Suggestions welcomed. Box 1823. 
water, nie. serv. & bkfast: HAM MISCELLANEOUS 
yhoo og ae Pleas. divan room. 78, _ Sag ETTICE Ram 
: PRE 9198 after 6 5 Ls ions Se at). Lond ioe Wa 
gns. a 
Nx? bai yo WiL 16a” ‘HE London = lag oa Centre, 66 New 
= Cavendish St. W.1. Partics. Mes. 8923. 





ustralian, wants 


Yiv\or 2 icle_to share her’ charming” fat 


S.W. 








ENVELOPES. 1,000 6. 34,» 12s. 
Warson, 7 Newton Avenue, N. Te 





LIVE Guide to Britain’s recommended 
e Inns, Hotels, va, Guesthouses 
—the Bide-a-While Book. postage 
2d. from N. S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St. Torquay. 


78 Hehes, Nr. Shamley Green, Guild- 

ford. A beautiful guest house in the 
Surrey hills, ideal holiday or week-end. Mod. 
Excel. catering. Illus. bkit. Bramley 306811. 


UCKS. The “Tapping House” Hotel, 
Great Missenden, a charming and thor- 
oughly comfortable XVUth-century house in 
the lovely Chiltern Hills, just 1 hr. from Lon- 
don. All bedrooms h. & c. and cent. heated; 
excellent food; pleasant garden. Tel. 516. 
T. Ives, C’wil. Small om house has vac 
S jones terms 4gns. incl. Gdn. 1 min. 
Close sea but shitrd. Tel. St. Ives 
et not Fri. eve. Curnow, 7 Seaview Tce. 
LD Plaw Hatch, S e, Nr. East 
Grinstead, jhas, three - 4 that are 4 
in an hotel: good » comfort 
orn . Sharpthorne 17. 

















PROPERTY FOR SALE 


PRINCES Risborough. ore ~g * 
timbered Cottage, with Large Rooms 
Minimum Upkeep. Freehold rae 550. 3 Beds 
(2 — Rg a eo (including 21 
t. long Lounge), Living Kitchen mall 
Garden. Good Repair. Main Services. Close 
me * Station. PDetails from Protheroe & 
Morris, Chartered a 14 Moorgate, 
E.C. 2. (Tel.-Monarch 8388.) 
T° be sold, £3,000 or offer, or let on lease, 

country property, 12 rooms; school, home, 
etc. Malvern. rite 1 Morecambe Avenue, 
Caversham, Reading 

RITER’S, Artists’ _ Retreat. Small _Farm- 

house in Sh hills, ded in ten 

acres well-timbered, mature Pasture, pproeies 
country. Freehold £1,100. Box 1 

OUSE for sale freehold. a oasis near 

Highgate. Two flats vacant. £3,3000.n.0. 
Box 1909. 


’ ELASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. 1s. extra. 


Pre e 
date accep bie. Great Turnstile, London, 
W.C.l. ‘ol. 8471. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


j LABTS. . TEM. 3334. 7 (ex. Mon.), St. Sun, 
& 8. Maugham’ 's Comedy “ Penelope.” 
ry real winner.”” News Chronicle. Mems. 


UNITY. aye 5391. ) . Cobley’s farcical 

| Comedy No!” Weds.-Suns. 

'Mems. 2s. 6d. 5. 6d. p.a. 

PRYING, Leices Leicester Sa. . WHI. 8657. Evgs. 
(ex. ), 10.30, Sun., 9.30. “* Sing for 

Your Su sr,” <e * topical Revue produced by 

Bryan ackburn. Lic. till midnt. Mems. 5s. 


FOREIGN ‘Plays Festival. Sun., Sept. 20. 
Victor Rietti, Ann Gudrun. The Rising 


Sun. Enq. International Theatre, GLA. 76: 


JE VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Sept. 20 
Arletty in ‘‘L’Amour Madame ” 
From Sept... 21: 
s “* Olivia ” @®-: 


EOPLE’S Pal. ADV. . 3520. Sun., Sept. 20, 
7.30, “* Occupe-Toi D’Amelie ” &) French. 


CALA Theatre. Soviet films, (2. Moussorg- 





Edwige Feuilse wee =" 





sky,” ‘Nature Reserve,” “ Miraculous 
Bell.” Mon., Sept. 28, 7.30. Tkts. 2s., 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 7s. 6d., from Ed. 
Cttee., B.S.F.S., 36 Spencer St., E.C.l, or 


Scala "Box Office, Charlotte St., W.1. 
and s.a.e. with order. 


“?T'O-MORROW, There'll Be ~ Dancing 
Everywhere.” Don’t miss this great 
new Czechoslovak colour film. Beautiful folk 
dancing, _ Singing, scenery. Also hear latest 
position in Czechoslovakia from i just 
returned. Islington Town Hall, Tuesday, 
September 22, 7.30 p.m. Tickets Is., 2s., 
from Ed. Comm., B.C.F.L., 20 Pont St., 
$.W.1. SLOane 2217, or at "the door. 


(CELEBRATION Chinese People’s Republic; 
Again! At the Scala Theatre, October 2, 
7.30, that famous Chinese film “‘ White Haired 
Girl.” Tickets 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., from Education ee, Britain- 
China Friendship Association, 228 Grays Inn 
Road, W.C.1. TER. 2522. 


PECKHAM Film Soc. Sept. 24, 7.30 p ».m., 
o-op. Hall, R e Lane, Bisensiein’ s 
-* Tine in the Sun.” etls. J. Best, 14 Com- 


Cash 





port Green, N. Addington, Surrey. 
JNTERNATIONAL Friendship League 
C.L.B. Dance, bon Sept. 19, 7.30-11. 


Conway | Hall, Red Lion Square. Tickets 4s. 
Indian Social and Cuttural 





FRO-West 

Society, 245 Harrow Road, W.2. Sept. 
19, Social 7-11 p.m. Sept. 20, 7 p.m. De- 
‘bate : “ This ouse moves =. , Woman 
‘should have equal rights with Man 


CONCERTS 


OYAL Festival Hall, Recital Room. Sat. 
Sept. 26, at 8.15. Ist of series of 
OQutea Saturday Concerts. London Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble. Prog. 18th ae | oo 
8s. +» 6s. (res.), 3s. (unres. ), WAT. 319 


\UEEN Mary “Hall Chamber Concan 
Series of 6 Concerts, Weds. at 7.30, begin- 
ning Sept. 30. Viennese Classics & Contem- 
porary Works. Performed by Aeolian, English 
iano, Robert Masters, Menges, and rsch 
Quartets & London International Trio. Seats 
4s. and 2s. 6d. Progs. from Queen Mary Hall, 
Y.W.C.A., Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. Mus. 7512. 


ICTORIA | King sley, songs with» guitar. 

Royal Festival Hall (Recital Room). Tues. 
Sept. 29, at 8.15. Tickets: 8s., 5s., 2s. 6d., 
at Hall (WAT. 3191) & Agents. —— 
Concert Agency, 20 Kingly t.. Wa 














EXHIBITIONS 


ANYMED. An exhibition of —— 
with some originals, Turnstile Prints, 
specimens of other work, Parsons Gallery, 70 
Grosvenor St., W.1. Sep. 8-25, 10-5 wk-dys. 


q ([ARL BOROUGH: 17-18. Old Bond St., 
W.1. Redouté Roses & New Picasso 


Lithographs, 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 


[ODERN Swiss Prints and Drawings. Arts 

4 St. James’s Sq., 

$.W.1. Until Oct. 17. Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Sats., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., anal Adm. free. 


OTS McCannell. 30 pa S, etc., at 
Group Exhibition, Suffolk ‘St. alleries. 


ALERIE Apollinaire 3 Litchfield Street, 

LS W.C.2. ——_ by 
Jacqueline s. oar 15 to October 5S. 11-7 
meee Saturdays. 


IcA .A. Gallery, 17-18 Dover St, W.1. 
Parallel of Life and Art Indications of a 
new visual order. _— 11-6. Closed Sun- 
days. Until October 1 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St.. W.1. 
Begnoies Sept. 15. Recent Oils by 
Hugh ackinnom. Sculpture by Ampon. 


IXTEEN “One Man Shows” September 

10-October 3. 10-5 except Sundays, R.B.A. 
Gallery, Suffolk St., S.W.1 (Off Haymarket). 
Admission 1s. 


THE IE Coffee 1 House, 3 Northumberland Ave., 
Aeron ge ad Joyce Winbolt. September 
20-October 1 


JRVING Gaile, Irving St., Leicester 
Square. Oil Paintings by Margaret Wilson 
and | Jennifer Rope. Until September 30 






































ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 
Abstract Art of Early Cultures. Daily 
10-6, Sat. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. The State 
Apartments and King’s Private Apart- 
ments with Regency furniture and works of 
art. Open daily 10 to 7 including Sundays. 

















| 
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EXHIBITIONS —contione? LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued . 
ATE eae Painti Matthew ONDON Jewish Graduat Association. PANISH Evening Classes — Sa 
T Smith. Retros; fa hibition. L' Three Ba. of ob mana Catholic, Star Hispanic be 


Open until eae 18. Week-days, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Suns.; 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.. Free. 


LEFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
French and British Paintings. Daily 10- 
5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


Ry Gallery, 40-41 Burlington Arcade, 


Drawings by Constantin Guys, 
Sasanae Pascin. 10-5.30 p.m. Sats. 10-1 p.m. 








REDFERN ‘Gallery. 
Recent paintings by Adrian Heath; new 
drawings by Donald Friend; Mediterranean 
watercolours by Thallia oe and Original 
aquatints by Jaques Passo urs 10-6. Sat. 
10-1. Exhibition closes Oct. 


WELLCOME Historical Sissi Museum, 
28 Portman Square, W.1. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three Queens Biissbers I 
Anne, Victoria; Medicine of Abo 
People; in the British a eee i 
(Sun. exc.) 10-5. Adm. free. 


HANOVER | OVER GALLERY, 32a St. George St., 
W.1. Paintings b y Gertrud e Ons. 
Sculpture b by Fiore de Henriquez. 


____ LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


[NSTITUTE of Contemporary Arts, 17 
Dover St., W.1. On Thursday, Sept. 24, 
at 8.15. Discussion. Points of View_on the 
Parallel of Life and Art Exhibition. Eduardo 
Paolgzzi. Peter Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., Donald 
Holms, David Sylvester. Chairman: "TR R. M. 


Brumwell. _ _Members 2s. Guests 3s. 


THE Central London Fabian Society’s meet- 
ing on Sept. 23, 7.30 p.m., at St. Anne’s 
House, 57 Dean Street, W.1, will be held in 
the form of a discussion on ‘ Secondary 
School and High School—The new Labour 
Party proposals.” Admission for visitors 2s. 


BEN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.l. 
Illustrated talk on Josef Herman by_Dr. 
H. Roland. Tues., Sept. 22, at $ p.m. Visi- 
tors Is. 6d. 











NSTITUTE of Contemporary | ‘Arts, 17 

Dover Street, W.1. On Tuesday, Sept. 
22, at 8.15. Discussion. Artists on the Screen, 
illustrated by film between John Read and 
Jacques Brunius. Chairman: Edgar Anstey. 
Members 2s. Guests 3s. 


RACHIL, Unity. Mon., Sept. 28, 2. pm., 
at 32 Tavistock =a Mrs. Little opens 
discussion jon “The Fight against Racialism 
in Britain.” All welcome. 


Rationalist and Jew. Speakers: Mr. F. J. 

heed, Mr. Archibald Robertson and Rabbi 
Kopul Rosen. Monday, September 21 at 
Shaftesbury Hotel, Monmouth Street, W.C.2, 
at 7.30 for 8 p.m. Visitors 2s. 


hay aba eas Se Service, 3.15 p.m., ‘Sun- 
t. 20, Denison House, 296 ’Vaux- 
—_ Ba sf — Nr. vere Sm. Discourse 
ed M.A. “Bridges of 
Understendiag.” U. Religion Commission. 
BRAINS Trust: “Which Way to Peace 2?” 
Hampstead Town Hall, Wed., Sept. 23 7 
p.m. (with U.N.A. Crusade for World Govern- 
ment, Federal Union, Hampstead Lib. Assoc., 
Common Wea'th; Q.M. from Society of 
Friends). 
SoutH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Mornings 
at ll o’clock. Sep. 20. Archibald "Robertson, 
M.A., “The Decay cf English Culture 
Admission free. 


FRIENDS of the Future: Conf. on “ World 
standing & World” —: 
Oe prcty at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxi on. 


LECTURE COURSES / AND. SPECIALISED 
TRAININ 














Questions after lecture. 








FINAL. ind i on Regional 

q Neale ‘Institute, Saturday, 
September 26, 9.45 a.m, to 6 p.m. Fee 10s. 
Speakers nae Sir William Holford, Dr. 
John Otto Koenisberger. Details 
and boo ees an Miss Burd, Conference 


Sec., 27 Palace Rd., East Molesey, Surrey. 





Sears. S.W.1. $LOane 7 


Perey Ss me “Claises i 
October 7. des. 
mittee, 2 Belgrave Square, S: wi 1. 13 . 7h 


POSTAL: tuitio tuition for Gen. of Educn, © 


C.ped., Cot +» Camb., Node. . loosens 
B.A., B.Sc., B.S 


.5c.Econ., — D., 
os yal 


Exams., ss. i 
ford Cet, a 


D. oy 
AMIN’ STRATIVE and Secretarial 














. 
ft. * Vio, Wolsey Hall Ox 
rt vested yy jae 
care posts found for ie 
students. Courses for Politi 
Hotel and Library work; Journalism, 


tising, Languages and ’ Foreign Shorthand 
and in Management; als> in English 





tees Es Phy 


ore 





Foreign Students. Intensive training 
graduates. egal available. 
and day students. ew 


Courses 
29. Apply J. W. Loveridge, MA. ( 
St. Godric’s Secretarial aa 2 Ar 
Rd., NW.3. HAM. 5986 
SHORTHAND, typewritin: commercial — 
subjects. Complete crses. # necial shthnd. | 
speed classes. Mod. “ Ps 502 Grand 
Bidgs., Frafa'gar Sq., W.C "WHI. 5392. 
UCH-typing and/or ean 
tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
we gpg Secretarial Traini = 
Px evening _ classes re 
Frances King, 3 Harrington a, 
Swe KEN, 4771, EN. 1806. 








Private | 








M.P., Lord Listowel, 

Hilary pees M. ei Eirene 
White, speak on Colonial Common- 
wealth affairs at westend school October 23/ 
25, at Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, Surrey. 


AMES Griffiths, 


Particulars from, Fabian Society, 11 Dart- 


mouth Street, S.W.1. 





— AFRICA Must Be Free! ” Delegate Con- 


ference. Beaver Hall, London, E.C.4 
(nr. Mansion House), Saturday and Sunday, 
September 26-27. Deiegates Ss. Visitors 2s. 6d. 
Tickets from Con: gees of root Against 
Imperialism, 8 Gayfere Street, S 





ms (CHALLENGE to the Se Party.” 
Fabian Autumn Lectures, 1953, with 
George Woodcock, John Strachey, Roy gt 
kins, Michael Stewart, Ian Mikardo, R 
Crossman, commencing Tuesday, October 20, 
7.15 p.m., at Livingstone Hall, Westminster. 
Particulars from 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 








OLAND’S Frontiers and “World Peace,” 

Hear Rev. Stanley Evans on this vital 
subject. Thurs., Sept. 24, 7.45 p.m. Rfmts. 
available. All welc. British- Polish Fi ro ied 
Soc., 81 Portland Pl., W.1 (LAN. 6593). 


GORDON § Schaffer on “ Soviet Union and 
Germany.” Seer Me 22, 8 p.m. 55 
Aberdare Gdns., ampstead B -S.F.S. 


LONPON, Ty a Joe Appiah on 
“ Africa’s Place in the Commonwealth.” 
Sun., Sept. 20, 7.30 p.m. Montague Hotel, 
Montague Street, W.C. (near Russell Sq.). 


BUDDHIST Society, 16 Gordon wel; 
W.C.1. Public Lecture, 6.30 p.m., 








Sept. 23. ‘Love and Compassion,” by Dr 

E. Conze. ee 

UNITED Lodge of € of Theosophists: . Lectures 
Suns. 7 p.m., 7 p.m., 62 Q ueen's | Gdns. o W.2. 

BRAZIERS, Ipsden, Oxo on. Oct. 2-4: 
“* Play the Guitar” & “Painting & 

Modelling ”” ; Oct. 9-11: “‘ Experimental Dance 

& Drama.” 


NEDRIC Dover on “Some Problems of 

Asian Culture,” Friday, Sept. 25, at 8.15 
= All welcome. No collection. London 
ranch Indian — of Culture, 62 
Queen’ s Gardens, W 


ANNIVERSARY of the Chinese “People’s 
Republic—Conway Hall, Sept. 30, 7.30. 
Celebration meeting, New Chinese Play, 
Chinese songs by London Youth Choir. Marie 
Pritt, J. B. Figgins. Admission ls. From 
Brit. China Friendship aeees 228 Grays Inn 
Road, W.C.1. TER. 252 


ROG. Businessmen’s Sea Inter- -monthly 

discussion ‘“‘ Germany—What Now ?” on 
Thursday, September 24, at 7.30 sg Cora 
Hotel, Upper Woburn Piace, W.C.l 


TS - Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1. September 26 at 

D. W. Tweddle (U.N.A.): “ fhe ‘Price of 
One World.” 




















tures—Industrial Relations: Dr. 
Jefferys, B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D., commencing 
Sept. 29. Econo-nic History (Diploma 
Course) : ‘Mr. W. Elkan, Re Born)» com- 
mencing neaey 4 = oF House, Courtauld 
— epee, 7 Details from 
202 Swell Fini Road; S.E.9. 


CASEWORK Seminars for Qualified Social 
Workers. The National Association for 
Mental Health will hold a series of 12 weekly 
discussion groups on casework beginning 
January, 1954. Also week-end courses, the 
first on October 17/18, 1953. For further par- 
ticulars apply to: eneral Secretary, 39 
Queen Anne Street, London, 


UNIVERSITY of London es. 








‘THE Isobel Cripps Centre teaches you —_ 
to remain ised and relaxed in t 
ordinary life. any people, ag as MPs 
journalists, professional and public men, bring: 
disorders on themselves by Mel too tense.» 
throughout their daily activities ils from 
Secretary, 18 Lansdowne Road, W.11. Tel.:. 
PARK 7222. 





| apn L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M., 

ial interest in teaching systematic 
t Sen com acon. 8 tow Da pupils London — 
or N. Surrey. Martin Wilson, VIGilant 4528: ~ 


ITIA and Else Mayer-Lismann. Music 
Courses Autumn Session s Oct. 1. 
er een “Giseema aie Operatic 
iso children. Ex tory 
and Concert programmes with Musical ex- . 
spats. Classes or private lessons. A 
in writi 
Dolphin Sq:7"S- 
DANCE aie (Educational .& Expres- » 
sive), Rhythm. & Percussion Practice 


for 
Adults & Children at Lilian Harmel Studio, + 
= 2 Elsworthy Rd., N.W.3. Tel.: PRI. 3500: 


HEORY of Music” by postal lessons. ~ 
Rudiments, harmony, etc. ees ~* 
speciality. Coaching for exams. on wk? 
no fee terms. et wel 


ILDE Holger School of M 
27 Oval Rd., Regents Pk., wih PeuL 
6822. Classes for Amateurs, Children. ‘Creat. 
method of teaching. Term comm. 


XPERT Tuition in inter peatation and tech- 
ue of piano! ‘orte. a 
M , Tanya Polunin L.R. ve BAY. amie 





e 311 Howatd House, 

















MOBLEY ¢ College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
S.E.1. New session opens Sept. 
28. denebares 5.30-8, Sept. 21-25.) Evening 
lectures and classes for men and women. 
Politics, Economics, History, Current Affairs, 
English Language and Literature, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Science, Music, Theatre School, 
Art, Languages, Physical Training, F 


SINGING Lessons by teacher from Aca- 
demy of Vienna. 10s. 6d. per lesson. 
’Phone ne evenings: WES. 8371. 


‘HE iE Kynaston School of ‘Pianoforte re (Les- 

chetizky Method). New term com. Sept. 
14 at Kensington Studio & 21 Denmark Ave.; 
Wimbledon. All details—Sec., WIM. 0168. 





Baliet & Folk Dancing, Chess. Fees fro 
12s. s. $d. a ye a year. Details from Sec. (Wat. 6872). 


BRAZIERS Park School of Integrative Social 
Research. If you would like to be in close 
touch with new thought and research on social 
problems, through “regular communications, 
drop a card now to Research Com. Sec., 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon, for full details of 
Research Com Communications Project. 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages and School of Engl po 
for Foreign —— 63 Oxford St., ip 
Tel. Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign Languages 
taught in day and evening classes, or private 
aig beginners and all grades. Intensive 
Daily Classes in English and ee for 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


Hat ar School of Modern La 
All languages, borg for Heccigdeeh. 








BUCHAREST. 3T Festival Sports. Richard 
Smale (Public en Officer, Swim- 
ming Teachers A ber of Inter- 
national Jury on “an oom Bg Contests, will 
give a talk on Bucharest Festival, Sports, 40 
Gt. Russell Street (opp. British Museum), 
Thursday, September 24, 7.30. Adm. free. 


THE Friday Club meets weekly at 4a In- 
verness Place, Queensway, W.2, at 7.45 
35th session, begins October 2, Mr. C. 

ennedy Scott, ‘“ Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” with illustrations; October 9, “* South 
African Problems,” Mr. P. J. Botbyl of S.A. 
Debates, talks, social evenings, etc. 7s. 6d. 
per half session. Apply Sec., Marjorie Kew, 
SD Westbourne Gdns., Ww. 2, or any mtg. 














Courses. Day & Evening Classes. 
tuition. Preparation for Exams. 
ae eT cee 1 Hanover Sq., 
W.1. GRO. 7 


FOREIGN SS arerery Coaching at all 
standards daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
Schools for me ae if et ag Street, 
Hanover Sq., -MAY 


ae Soceutal 7 and 

shorter courses for gre or older 
studénts at Davies’s, White Lodge, 2 Addison 
Rd., W. 14. Telephone: PARK 4465. 
LANGUAGES incl. Russian, English for 

as in comf. informal atmosphere 
at anguage Centre, Gayton - R3 W.3. 
Hep t ers, mod. fees. HAM. 


= 

















JUNIOR Discussion Group, |S South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. Friday, Sep. 18, ge = 
Hugh ‘: Schonfield, ** Daring to be a World 
itizen. 





’ & Typewriting, 


DUTTON Secretarial School. ae od 
-time course (afternoons) in Shorthand 
starts Sept. 28. Evening 
Create, lL. Also Postal Courses. Syllen 
bus: 92 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 























SCHOOLS — 


ILL House, Steeple Claydon, nr. Bletch- 
ley, Bucks, home boarding school, co-ed., 
F academic re- 








2-12. Fees £50 term. 

sults. Children/ a welcome in holidays. 7 

Mrs. J. E. M. Winter, B.A. 

FOR freedom = qo a Kil- 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, E 

Boys and girls from 3 years. aster: 


Headm: 
John M. Aitkenhead, M.A., Ed. B. 
Keo As — School (F. 1898). Prog. Co 
ised D Mi 7 egy et is. I ce 
in. oO ses 
Manor ye North End Rd., N.W.11. 


Li. co Dene, Chiddingstone, Edenbdri 
Kent, Co-educational, 5-18. A group 
150 childien and —, ‘creatively 

with education, and the arts, 
Organic _200-acre farm TT. herd. Directors: 
J. C. Guinness, hs A., aa Guinness (Dal- 








croze), R. G. ob, 





MOoRETON da School, pam ag 
Dorset. School Farm, T.T. Co’ All- 
actical and cultural educ. or boys 
-. wets 18. Principals: Carl and Eleanor 
rban. 





HE Moorland School, Clitheroe, Lancs. A 


purposeful cemmunity of a dozen 
adult and'Sb chide iidren aged from 4-13. Recog- 
Min. of Educ. Fees £140 to £165 pa. _ 


re a r CATHERINES, Almondsbury, nr. 





Bristol. Co-ed.; boar ; all ages. ‘Overs 
Channel, Welsh Hills. Music, Danc- 
Crafts, etc., Ralph Cooper, 


ing 

MA., and Joyce Cooper. 

Ts. School, Forest Row, Sussex. 
Boys and Girls (5 13) Freedom, health 

and happiness as sum Si 

Dorothy Mumford, 


More Classified Scns 
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